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{from the British Review.]} 


Tart which is merely an amusement, if it occupies the atten- 
tion of the greater part of the community, can never be unworthy 
of notice ; and viewing it in this light only, we should consider 
music as a subject demanding our attention. But its pretensions 
are much higher; and when we reflect that from the earliest ages 
it has been cultivated by every nation with which we are ac- 
quainted ; that it has almost always formed a part of religious 
worship and liberal education; and that its principles are more 
immediately derived from nature than those of-any other science, 
(for whatever may be the refinement of music, it must derive its 
beauty from the fundamental principles of harmony, which we 
derive from simple vibration ;) we are inclined to give it a place 
more respectable than that which a mere amusement can: ciaim, 
and regard it as intrinsically worthy of our attention. 

It is for this reason that we now introduce to our readers 
“ Musical Biography ;” not as a complete history of the science, 


for that it does not profess to be, but as presenting a compen- 
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dious view of the rise and progress of music. With respect te 
Dr. Burney’s history, although we believe that no one who ever 
read it wished that it had been less, yet we fear that its magnitude 
has deterred many from its perusal. In fact, the history of a 
science so universally cultivated as music must necessarily be 
somewhat voluminous: unless it is minute and particular it is worth 
nothing, and tends to confusion rather than to information ; and 
in the case of music particularly, is incapable of compression, be- 
cause so many of the materials from which it must be compiled 
are not easily to be met with or understood, and for that reason a 
closer examination and more copious extracts .and explanations 
must be given. 

The work before us is, however, of no terrific magnitude, and 
contains, in short accounts of its professors, a chronological history 
of music from the beginning of the sixteenth century to the present 
time. ‘These are arranged under the heads of their respective 
countries, and in general some account of their works is appended. 
It is impossible not to see how much the author. is indebted to 
Dr. Burney; a debt, however, which he acknowledges, and with 
which, to a certain extent, (though not perhaps to that to which 
our author has carried it,) we should ‘find no fault, because we 
can point out no better source of information. Of course, this re- 
mark can only apply to the period which preceded the publica- 
tion of Dr. Burney’s last volume. Since that time our author 
has not had so good a guide; and although we do not mean to 
blame him for not having done what he has not professed to do, 
yet we cannot help regretting the want of a general history of 
music from that time. A period of twenty-four years has now elap- 
sed since the fourth volume of Dr. Burney’s history was published, 
as eventful, perhaps, as any which has preceded it. ‘To say no- 
thing more, during that time Haydn, Mozart, Piccini, and Gre- 
try, have closed their labours, and materials of every description 
are not wanting. We know not whether we may ever expect a 
fifth volume from the pen of Dr. Burney, nor to whom else we 
can look for a continuation of his work, which shall be worthy of 
what has been already published. 

We are also particularly glad to introduce the work before us 
to our readers, because it is so seldom that we meet with publica- 
tions on music which are likely to be generally interesting. Al- 


most all the works on that subject, however acceptable or useful 


they may be to the student, have as few charms for the general 
reader, or even for most musical amateurs, as a German dictiona- 
ry, or a table of logarithms. The truth is, that comparatively few 
of those who profess a love for music give themselves any trouble 
about the matter except as to the practice; and there are many 
whe conceive that the pleasure which they derive from it would 
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be diminished by a knowledge of its principles, and who, congratu- 
lating themselves upon their possessing that mysterious faculty 


) which is called having “an ear for music,” look with indifference, 


if not with contempt, upon those means of acquiring knowledge 
which they deem it unnecessary to pursue. This phrase, which 
is so commonly used, and which is supposed to be very signifi- 
cant, appears to us to have little or no meaning. It is generally 
applied to those who are capable of distinguishing the intervals of 
melody and the consonances of harmony, in contradistinction to 
those whose organs are so defective that they cannot judge cor- 
rectly of either. That sucha distinction exists we do not dispute ; 


+ but we are inclined to think, that what is termed a want of ear 


arises, in most cases, from a want of practice. That this correct- 
ness of ear does arise from practice and habit will appear if we 
consider how many persons, who, when they began could play 


| out of tune without being at all conscious of it, have afterwards 


become sufficiently correct to join in a concert; and yet how dif- 
ferent their accuracy is from that fastidiousness of ear which is 
agonized by the imperfection of an eschaton, and can only be ac- 


) quired by long study of the scale; and we believe that half the 


amateur performers on the piano-forte in this country, who would 
feel much aggrieved if the accuracy of their ears were called in 
question, have no idea that their instrument is imperfect, or that 
there is such a word as temperament. All we mean’by this is to 
reduce the mysterious faculty of intuitive musical enjoyment to its 
proper standard, and to place music in this respect on a footing 
with other sciences. It does not appear to us why it is more cor- 
rect or rational to say, that an uninsfructed person who derives 
satisfaction from hearing music has “an ear for music,” than it 


_ would be to say, that the countryman who is amused by gazing at 


a sign-post has an eye for painting. He derives pleasure from 


) the object which is presented to him; he is pleased with the co- 
> louring and imitation; he is in some degree qualified to judge of 
the execution ; and his eye would be offended by any gross devia- 


tion from the rules of perspective or proportion. This will be 
generally allowed him; and we should be content if those who 
have an ear for music did not assume more than a proportionate 
degree of knowledge with respect to that science. But the mis- 
fortune is, that he who has “an ear for music” is supposed to 


| have “a natural taste for music,” and must support his preten- 
> Sions by criticism ; and cannot condescend to acquire the neces- 
» Sary qualifications for decision, because he conceives that na- 


lure bas furnished him with a more infallible mode of judging. 
Thus his judgment is formed, not from any knowledge of the 
science, but by the union of common report with his own “ natu- 
tal taste.” There are some composers whose works are stamped 
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with such universal approbation that he cannot refuse his applause ; 
while there are others whose compositions find their way to his 
heart at once; and he sits down contentedly, and confidently be- 
lieving that the Messiab and the Battle of Prague are the finest 
compositions in the world, and that Haydn and Braham are the 
greatest composers that ever lived. 

To return, however, to the work before us. We shall extract, 
for the amusement of our readers, the account which is given of 
Mr. Thomas Mace. We have before observed that the author 
is under obligations to Dr. Burney, and the assistance which he 
has derived from his work is apparent in the following article ; 
but we extract the account which he has given, because it is more 
full than Dr. Burney’s, and because the original work of Mr. Mace 
is now become scarce. He appears to have been a good-natured 
old enthusiast in music; and of his eccentricity the extract from 
his work will enable our readers to judge, while it may, perhaps, 
have the further effect of reconciling them to the present state of 
parochiai psalmody, by showing them what it was in his day. We 
must, however, caution them not to form too unfavourable an 
opizion of the perfection at which the art of playing on keyed in- 
struments had arrived in his time, from the facility with which 
this old gentleman scemed to think that a parish might be made 
to “swarm or abound with organists.’ ‘The instrumental compo- 
sitions which remain of Dr. Bull (who died the same year that 
Mace was born) and his contemporaries prove, at least on the na- 
tural supposiiion that they were able to perform what they com- 
posed, that they were aot deficient in hand, however they might 
want what some may think the more necessary qualifications of 
taste, eiegance, and expression. 


“Thomas Mace, one of the clerks of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
is distinguished among the writers on music by a work entitled, “ Mu- 
sic’s Monument, or a Remembrancer of the best practical Music, both 
Divine and Civil, that has ever been known to have been in the 
World ;” published in folio, in 1676. 

**He was born in the year 1613; but under whom he was edu- 
cated, or by what means he became possessed of so much skill in the 
science of music as to be able to furnish matter for the above work, 
he has no where informed us. We may collect from it that he was 
enthusiastically fond of music, ard of a devout and serious disposition, 
though cheerfui and good-humoured even under the infirmities of age 
and the pressure of misfortunes. His knowledge of music seems to 
have been chiefly confined to the practice of the lute, (his favouite in- 
strument,) and to so much of the principles of the science as enabled 
him to compose for it. 

“ As to the above book, a singular vein of dry humour runs through 
it, which is fay from being disgusting, since it exhibits a lively portrait 
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of a good-natured old man. ‘The four first chapters are a eulogium 
en psalmody and parochial music ; the fifth contains a recommendation 
of the organ for that purpose. The sixth chapter we shall transcribe 
as aspecimen of the style and manner of the whole. 

“<* How to procure an organist. 

« ¢ The certain way 1 will propose shall be this; namely, first, I 
will suppose you have a parish clark, and such an one as is able to 
set and lead a psa!m, although it be never so indifferently. 

“¢ Now this being granted, I may say that I wili, or any musick 
master will, or many more inferiors, as virginal players, or many organ 
makers, or the like; I say, any of those will teach such a parish clark 
how to pulse or strike most of our common psalm tunes, usually sung. 
in our churches, for a trifle, viz. twenty, thirty, or forty shillings, and 
so well that he need never bestow more cost to perform that duty suffi- 
ciently during his life. 

«« This I believe no judicious person in the art will doubt of. And 
then, when this clark is thus well accomplished, he will be so doated 
upon by all the pretty ingenious children and young men in the parish, 
that scarcely any of them but will be begging now and then a shilling 
or two of their parents to give the clark, that he may teach them to 


pulse a psalm tune; the which any such child or youth will be abie to 


do in a week or fortnight’s time very well. 

“+ And then, again, each youth will be as ambitious to pulse that 
psalm tune in publick to the congregation, and no doubt but shall do it 
sufficiently well. 

“ ¢ And thus by little and little the parish, in a short time, will swarm 
or abound with organists, and sufficient enough for that service. 

“<« For you must know, and I entreat you to believe me, that se- 
riously it is one of the most easy pieces of performances in all instru- 
mental music to pulse one of our psalm tunes truly and well, after a 
very little showing upon the organ. 

“ « The clark likewise will quickly get in his money by this means. 

“* And I suppose no parent will grudge it him, but rather rejoice 
i0 it. 

“<¢ Thus you may perceive how easily and certainly these two great 
difficulties may be overcome, and with nothing so much as a willing 
mind, 

“¢ Therefore, be but willingly resolved, and the work will soon 
be done. 

“<¢ And now again methinks I see some of you tossivg up your 
caps, and crying aloud, “ we will have an organ, and an orgauist too ; 
for ’tis but laying out a little dirty money, and how can we lay it out 
better than in that service we offer up unto God ? And who should we 
better bestow it upon, if not upon him and his service ?” 

“¢ This is a very right and an absolute good resolve; persist in it 
and you wil! do well, and doubtless find much content and satisfaction 
in your so doing. 

“¢ Por there lies linked to this an unknown and unapprehended 
great good benefit, which would redound certainly to all or most young 
children, who, by this means, would, in their minorities, be so swectle 
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tinctured or seasoned, as,I may say, or brought into a kind of familiari- 
ty or acqualutance with the harmless innocent delights of such pure 
and uncefilable practices, as that it would be a great meaus to win 
them to the love of virtue, and to disdain, contemn, and slight, those 
common, gross, ill practices, which most children are incident to fall 
into their ordinary and accustomed pursuits.’ 

“ But iest his arguments in favour of the general use of the organ 
should fail, the author, in the eighth chapter, shows how psalms may 
be performed in churches without that instrument. In the eleveuth 
and tweilth chapters he treats of cathedral music, aod laments seriously 
its decline in Uus kingdom. 

* Jn parochial psalmody the author recommends what he calls short- 
square-cven, and uniform ayres, and is * bold to say, that many of 
our psalm tunes are so excellently good, that art cannot mend them 
or make them better.’ Ip speaking of the difficulty of singing in tune, 
even with a good voice, he observes, that “ with an unskilful-inharmo- 
nious-coarse-grained- hoarse-votce, it is impossible. “Lis sad to hear 
what whining, tolling, yelling, or screeking there is in}our country con- 
gregations, where, if there be no organ to compel them to harmouical 
unity, the people seem affrighted, or distracted.” The liberal use of 
compounds by the ingenious Master Mace gives his language a very 
Grecian appearance. 

“ The second part of the work treats of the lute, and professes to lay 
open all the secrets relating to that instrument, which, till the author's 
time, had only been known to the masters of the science. 

‘The third part is on the viol and music in general; and in this he 
censures the abuse of music, in the disproportionate number of bass and 
treble instruments in the concerts of his time, in which he says it was 
not unusual to have but one small-weak-sounding bass-viol to two or 
three scolding violins, as he calls them. 

“He gives directions for procuring and maintaining the best music 
imaginable, and exhibits, first, the plan of a music room contrived by 
himself for concerts, with galleries for auditors, capable of holding two 
hundred persons. ‘I'he instruments are a table organ (an invention of 
his own) and a chest of viols, two violins, aud basses of strength suffi- 
cient “that they may not out-cry the rest of the music.” ‘To these 
he adds two theorboes, three full sized lyra-viols, lusty and smart 

speaking : because that in consort they often retort against the treble, 
imitating, and often standing instead of that part, a second treble. 
“ And being thus stored, you have a ready entertainment for the great- 
est prince in the world.”’ 

“He afterwards gives directions for playing the viol, with a few 
lessons by way of example; and concludes with a chapter on music 
in general, which, however, contains nothing more than some reflec- 
tions of the autbor on the mysteries of music, which, he says, have 
a tendency to strengthen faith, and are a security against the sin of 
atheism. 

“Mace does not appear to have held any considerable rank among 
musicians, nor is he celebrated either as a composer for, or a performer 
on, the lute. His book, however, proves him to have been an excellent 
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judge of the instrument, and contains such a variety of directions as to 
render it a work of great utility. We find in it many curious obser- 
yatious on the choice of stringed instruments, the various kinds of 
wood of which they are made, the method of preserving them, and the 
mode of using strings.” (Vol. I. p. 248.) 


We shall now present our readers with another extract of ra- 
ther a different nature, which seems to give a greater sanction to 
the stories whichare related of the power of music than any other 
history which we have read. Besides, we think that those of our 
readers who are jealous of our national honour will read with ad- 
ditional interest the history of a composer whose works appear to 
have been the study, and to have formed the style, of our coun- 
tryman Henry Purcell. 


“ Alessandro Stradeila flourished about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. He was a fine singer and an excellent performer on 
the harp, an instrument in which he took much delight. For some 
years he held the situation of composer to the Opera at Venice, under 
an appointment from the magistrates of that republic. 

“ He was likewise a teacher of music there; and, amongst others of 
whose instruction he had the superintendence, there w as a young lady 
of rank, named Hortensia, who lived in a criminal intercourse with a 
Venetian nobleman. His frequent access to this lady produced a 
mutual affection, and they agreed to elope together. They embarked 
for Rome io a fine night, and, aided by a favourable wind, effected 
their eseape. 

“On discovering the lady’s flight, the Venetian had recourse to the 
usual methods of the country in “obtaining satisfaction for real or sup- 
posed injuries. He dispatched two assassins, with instructions to nur- 
der both Stradella and the lady wherever they should be found, giving 
them asum of money in ‘nam | and making them the promise of a 
larger sum if they ne in the attempt. Being arrived at Na- 
ples, they were informed that those of whom they were in pursuit were 
at Rome, where the lady passed as Stradella’s wife : on this inte'ligence 
they wrote to their employer, requesting letters of recommendation to 
the Venetian ambassador at Rome, i order to secure an asylum to 
which they could fly as soon as the deed was perpetrated. 

“ Having received these letters, they made the best of their way to 
Rome. At their arrival they were informed, that on the evening of 
the succeeding day Stradella was to give an oratorio in the church of 
San Giovenui Laterano. They attended the performance, determining 
to follow the composer and his mistress out of the church, aud, seizing 
a convenient opportunity, to make the fatal blow. The music soon 
afterwards commenced; but so exquisitely pathetic was it in some parts, 
that, long before it was concluded, the suggestions of humanity had 
begun to operate upon them. They were seized with remorse, 
and reflected with horror on the thought of depriving a man of life who 
could give to his anditors so much delight as they had felt. In short, 


they entirely desisted from their purpose, and determined, instead of 
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taking away his life, to exert all their efforts to preserve it. They 
awaited his coming out of the church, and, atier first thanking him for 
the pleasure they had received in hearing his music, informed him of 
the bloody errand on which they had beea sent: expatiating on the 
irresistible charms which, of savages, had made them men, and had 
rendered it impossible for them to effect their bloody purpose. ‘They 
concluded by earnestly advising that he and the lady should depart 
immediately from Rome, promising that they would forego the re- 
mainder of the reward, and would deceive their employer, by making 
him believe they had quitted that city on the morning of their arri- 
val.” 


We shall make no further extracts, because we think that we 
have already quoted enough from the work to show our readers 
that they may expect some amusement from its perusal; and we 
purposely avoid extracting the accounts of those composers whose 
works are more generally known, because we wish to refer our 
readers to the work itself for their histories. 

We must not, however, so far forget ourselves as to part with 
an author without finding some fault with his work ; and as we can- 
not convict him of many positive fatlings, we must be content to 
notice his omissions. We do not mean to enter into an estimate 
of the talents and performances of ‘the various composers whose 
memoirs are contained in the work before us; but while names 
which it would be invidious to mention are recorded, we cannot 
help being surprised at the omission of those of Lampugnani, Pleyel, 
Richter, Hoffineister, D’ Alembert, Roussier, our own country- 
men Callcott, Horsley, Clarke, King, and many others. We men- 
tion these names because they are the first which occur to us, with- 
out meaning to class them together, or to give any opinion on their 
respective merits; but surely their claim to notice is superior to 
that of some whose memoirs our author has taken the trouble to 
publish. We mention this the rather because he appears to con- 
template a supplement, and even if their lives should furnish lit- 
tle that would be interesting, yet some account of their works 
would not be unacceptable. 

In looking through the work before us we have been struck 
with one circumstance, which, we believe, has not been generally 
attended to. Music has been frequently compared with poetry 
and painting, but these who have made the comparison do not 
appear to have paid sufficient attention to the different periods of 
time which they have respectively required to bring them to their 
present state of perfection. What was music in the days of 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Ariosto? what was it in England 
when Milton wrote and Lely painted? Excepting occasionally 
in the music of the church, and in madrigals formed on the same 
model, we shall find little but a display of offensive pedantry, and 
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an ostentation of difficulty and puerile contrivance. “ Ces sont 
des notes et rien que des notes; there is nothing in them which 
excites rapture. ‘They may be heard by a lover of music with as 
little emotion as the clapper of a mill, or the rumbling of a post- 
chaise.” We are aware that the period of which we have spoken 
has been mentioned as the time when music was at its highest 
perfection.—“ Now I am upon this subject,” says Sir John 
Hawkins,* “ [ will tell the reader a secret, which is, that music 
was in its greatest perfection from about the middle of the six- 
teenth to the beginning of the seventeenth century; when, with 
a variety of treble instruments, a vitious taste was introduced, 
and vocal harmony received its mortal wound. In this period 
flourished Luca Marenzio, Monteverde, Horatio Vecchi, Cifra, 
and the Prince of Venosa; and, to the honour of this nation, our 
own ‘Tallis and Bird; and some years after, in the more elegant 
kinds of composition, such as madrigals, canzonets, &c., Wilbye, 
Weelkes, Bennet, Morley, Bateson, and others, whose works 
show deep skill and fine invention.” 

We have a great respect for the composers above named, and 
judging of them from such of their works as have reached us, we 
are not inclined to dispute their title to some portion of admiration. 
But when the worthy knight’ represents music as being at its high- 
est perfection during their time, we can by no means agree with 
him. We may admire their science, and the ingenious contri- 
vances of their compositions, but we will venture to say that the 


“works of Handel alone contain, united with an equal degree of 


science, more melody, feeling, and expression, and infinitely more 
of every thing that is lovely and impassioned in music, than is to 
be found in all their works. It is, however, unnecessary to con- 
test this point, at least while we are speaking of the rapid progress 
of music, because if, in truth, it did arrive at its greatest perfection 
at the period to which Sir John Hawkins alludes, the space of 
lime which it required to bring it to maturity was less than we 
imagine, aud its progress more remarkable. At all events, we 
believe there are few, except those who “ love for antiquity’s 
sake,” who can admire any except the choral compositions of 
those days. The contemporary works of the poet and the painter 
still challenge our admiration; but who would care to hear’ per- 
formed “ a fantasy for viols, or a monotonous ayre with a tabla- 
ture for the lute?” Who would prefer “ choice ayres to synge 
to the theorbo” to the melodies of Handel or Pergolesi? In 
short, if we compare the progress of music during the three last 
centuries with that of other arts and sciences, we cannot but ob- 


* Notes on Walton’s Angler, p. 287- 
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serve how much more rapidly it has proceeded, and it may not 
be wholiy uninterestins to inquire into the reasons of its sudden 
advance. 

During the infancy of music, those who cultivated it laboured 
under a disadvantage which was not felt by the professors of 
other sciences. ‘Chey were forming, and not reviving, a science ; 
and while the poet could take as his pattern productions on the 
verge of perfection, and the painter found among the relics of 
antiquity specimens, if not directly of his own art, yet of the 
sister art of sculpture, which are still considered as models of con- 
summate excellence, the musician had no guide, and however 
music might have flourished in Greece and Rome, it was to him as 
if it had never existed. In fact, it seems as if something had 
been saved from ihe wreck of taste and science for every one but 
himself, Fragments of poetry, philosophy, oratory, metaphysics, 
medicine, and of most arts and sciences, were collected and pre- 
served ; and when their reédification was begun, materials were 
not wanting for their foundations ; but music was irrecoverably 
lost. It was even worse than lost; for although nothing was 
saved which could be of practical use, yet the hallucinations of 
speculative musicians remained, and were eagerly embraced by 
those to whom learning was dear in’ proportion to the obscurity 
in which it was involved. 

‘Phe information which has reached us respecting the music of 
the ancients is, in fact, so scanty, that we know not whether they 
had any idea of harmony ; and although the better opinion seems 
to be that they had not, yet the question can never be deci- 
ded. ‘The works of antiquity on this subject which have come 
down to us are all theoretical, and if they do not fascinate in the 
present day, had such charms for our monkish ancestors that they 
obtaimed for music a place in the circle of sciences. This, how- 
ever, assisted its progress but little. It could not, indeed, be 
otherwise while the theory existed independently of the practice, 
and there was no art to which the science could be applied.— 
The science which they studied instructed them how to divide 
the scale with mathematical accuracy ; to discourse with a profu- 
sion of learned obscurity on the modes and tetrachords of the an- 
cients, and the ratios of every interval, from the diapason to the 
comma; but it did not advance them one step in harmony, melody, 
or modulation. There was, as we have said, no practice to which 
the theory could be applied; and this is strictly true if we ex- 
cept the monotonous descant used in the church service. It 
was impossivle fo form any connexion between the rules of Ptole- 
my and Boéthius, or the ecclesiastical modes and the modo 
lasctyo of national music; and thus the scienee and practice of 
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music were at an immeasurable distance from each other. The 
theorist looked with contempt on the minstrel, and the minstrel 
knew not that the theorist existed. While the cloistered pedant 
was splitting the scale, and chastising his ear to the unoatural har- 
monies of the ancients, the vagrant minstrel was making his art 
subservient to his necessities, and gladly exchanging his music 
for sustenance. Under such circumstances a science could im- 
prove bat slowly. No cealiiion could be expected between 
parties so opposite, and none ever was formed. At length the 
licenttous vagrancy of ‘practical musicians was checked by Segal 
restraint, and practical music sunk lower than ever. Still, how- 
ever, the theorist went on slowiy, disporting himself with canto 
fermo, and occasionally relaxing into plain descant; but harmony 
long struggled to get free from the restrainis of arithmetic and 
the ecclesiastical modes. 

Ii is, in fact, to the church that we must look for the first dawn 
of music in this country ; but even there, before the sixteenth cen- 
tury, we look in vain tor any thing which would now be tolerated. 
And here we cannot help seeing the injury which music sustain- 
ed frem being made a mathematical science before it had become 
a practicalart. The painier expects to be tried by the eye, and 
conceives of no higher appeal. It isan vain that his picture is 
strictly within the rules of perspective and proportion, if the eye 
is displeased ; and when that is satisfied, the deviations from rules 
are admired rather than blamed, and considered less as the evi- 
dences of ignorance than as the characteristic eccentricities of 
genius. Bui with music, during its infancy, the case was different. 
[ts professor, before he had become acquainted with the nature of 
practical music, (for, indeed, there was scarcely any with which 
to be acquainted,) had learned the divisions of the scale, and knew 
what he was to consider as harmony. It is true that his ear 
might sometimes suggest a doubt; but it was soon removed by 
his monochord, and geometry and arithmetic demonstrated that 
comparative dissonance was perfect harmony. For this reason, 
while a succession of naked fourths was common and approved 
descant, the major third was almost entirely rejected, or only used 
as a license. Under this disadvantage did music labour. Born 
in fetters, and nursed in thraldom, it is not surprising that its in- 
fancy was long and weak, and that when at length it acquired 
some degree of liberty by the introduction of canto figurato and 
fugue, it should still have retained some of the infirmities of child- 
hood. This, however, did not take place until about the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. 

_ But what contributed infinitely more to set music free was the 
insti{ution of the opera, about a century afterwards. The compo- 
ker, instead of being able to cover his want of melody by crowded 
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harmony and contrivance, was, by being obliged to write for a sin- 
gle voice and a character in action, compelled to attempt some- 
thing like expression. He was, in a great measure, denied his 
old Juxuries of fugue and canon, and obliged to turn his attention 
to the refinement of melody and modulation. He had, moreover, 
two parties to satisfy ; the learned, who required science ; and the 
rest of the audience, who looked for character and expression. 
This amusement becoming popular, composers multiplied, and 
emulation was excited. Novelty was exacted; and although this 
was doubtless productive of much bad music, yet new effects 
were attempted, and the resources of composition were laid open; 
new successions and combinations were hazarded, condemned by 
those who afterwards adopted them, and at length universally re- 


ceived. 





The Letters of Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton; with a Sup- 
plement of Interesting Letters, by distinguished Personages. 
2 vols. Svo. London. 1814. 


{From the Quarterly Review. } 


Ir is with great regret that we undertake to give our readers 
some account of these volumes. 

The only cloud which bas obscured the bright fame of the im- 
mortal Nelson was generated in the fatal atmosphere of Naples.— 
His public honour and his private faith have been sullied by, to 
say no worse of it, afoible, of which these velumes are a fresh, 
and, we must add, a shameless record. : 

{n what we have tosay, we shall not follow the example which 
we reprobate, nor contribute to spread the poison which, with a 
double malignancy, invades the reputation of the dead, and the 
tranquillity of the living. We should, indeed, not have noticed 
this publication at all, but that public justice, and the peace and 
well being of society, require that we should visit such an attempt 
with the severest punishment that our literary authority can pro- 
ounce ; and we {cel ourselves the more obliged to this just severi- 
ty, from observing in the preface a pledge that more matter of 
the same kind is in the same hands, and about to be employed in 
the same indiscreet and profligate manner. 

The fame of Lord Nelson is, as his life and services were, 
public property ; and we absolutely deny the right to which any 
unworthy possessor of a few of his private notes may pretend, to 
invade, (by the publication of what never was intended to pass-the 
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i. eye and ear of the most intimate and confidential friendship,) to 
- invade, we say, that public property, and lower the reputation of 
is — the hero and his country. 
n [| Lord Nelson’s private letters to Lady Hamilton contain abso- ; 
r, [ lutely nothing to justify their publication. Of his public transac- ¢ 
e tions, or of his private sentiments of public affairs, they furnish ne if 
Ne memorial ;—they are the mere records of the transient clouds of 
d his temper, of the passing feelings of his heart, of the peevish- 
is — ness which an anxious spirit and a sickly frame produced : and if 
ts we are obliged, in truth and candour, though most reluctantly, to 
1; [> say that they are coarse, shatlow, and fulsome, miserably deficient 
y [in taste, ease, or amiability, let us not be accused of endeavour- 
e- [fF ing, by this fair speaking of the truth, to degrade a name which 
' we love almost to idolatry: our real motives are a true anxiety for 
' his fame, and a desire to extinguish at once these base attempts at 
| turning a penny by the prostitution of so noble a name, and the ; 
_ betraying of so high a confidence. » 
: We knew Lord Nelson, and we saw in him abundant reason to i: 
> excuse, aimost to forget, these little imperfections of his noble na- : 
4 ture—but even hanive who knew him not, or, we should rather say, Bee 
: even those who only know him by his great achievements and 
generous spirit, will be prepared, from their own knowledge of 
human nature, to expect that so much zeal, such an ardent en- 
thusiasm, such a self-devouring anxiety, as prompted him in his | 
rs career of glory, would not have been unaccompanied by a cer- 
| tain impatience of feeling, and a certain freedom of expression, 
n- (& which were naturally pardonable, indeed almost admirable, in the 
— § man himself, but which it is grievous to every honest heart, and . 
to — injurious to the human character, to have recorded, chronicled, 
b, [ and exposed. 
; In the pangs of disappointed hope, in the pain of illness, in the 
sh ; hurr ¥ and agitation of great ond and conscious supremacy of 
a talent, is it very surprising that even the best, and dearest, and | 
1€ earliest friends of Nelson should, when they happened fto cross ih 
<4 — the favourite path of his mind, to interrupt his glorious day-dreams, 
id = — or, in their love and prudence, to think for him who never thought 
pt — for himself; is it, we say, surprising, that they should be some- i: 
o- ff times lightly treated in his hasty notes to a woman whom, un- | 
i- FF fortunately, he adored rather than loved, and who has, by this y 
of f publication, which appears to have been made, if not by her, at un 
in — least with her sanction, proved herself but little worthy the confi- iP a 
' dence of such a man ? the 
e, — It may, perhaps, gratify the personal vanity of Lady Hamilton i 
y — to publish to the world how Lord Nelson, and Lord Bristol, and . 
to — ‘twenty others, called ber “ their own dear, dearest, best beloved, ; . 
—2€ and all aceomplished, incomparable Kmma:” but really this per- ‘ 
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sonal gratification is ebtained at a price at which we did not think 
that the vainest and the most indelicate of her sex could have con- 
descended to buy it. What will our readers think when we tell 
them, that in these letters, so complimentary to the elegant and 
delicate Emma, other females of the highest rank and the purest 
characters in society are designated by appellations so vulgar, so 
gross, so indecent, that we cannot stain our paper with them, and 
can only describe them as belonging to the dialect of the most de- 
praved profligates of both sexes; and these horrible passages 
neither honour of the dead, nor tenderness for the living, nor re- 
spect for public decorum, has induced the editor (who, however, 
can obliterate on occasion) to expunge ! 

Beside Lord Nelson’s Jetters, there are also published, un- 
der pretence of being “ elucidatory of his lordship’s letters to 
Lady Hamilton,” a number of letters to and from other persons— 
Lord Bristol, Mr. Alexander Davison, Sir William Hamilton, 
Lord St. Vincent, &c. &c. But these various letters are any 
thing but elucidatory of his lordship’s—they afford nothing hike 
elucidation ; they are the mere sweepings of the closet, the refuse 
of her bureau, which Lady Hamilton had huddled together, to 
swell out into two volumes a publication which never should have 
been made at all; and thisis done in the most obvious and undis- 
guised spirit of bookmaking—for, the name of Nelson being the 
great bait of the trap, his lordship’s letters are placed not consecu- 
tively, in which case they would have occupied about the first vo- 
lume, but they are divided, and placed at the beginning of each vo- 
lume, while the latter part of both is given up to the supp/ementa- 
ry matter—this editorial art will be set in its fairest light by stat- 
ing, that the first volume contains 273 pages, of which only 168 
are his lordship’s letters, and the rest is supplement; and of the 
264 pages of the second volume 102 are Lord Nelson’s, and 162 
supplement. 

After what we have said it will not be expected that we should 
make many extracts; but a few that we trust will be found inno- 
cent of immorality, or iil manners, we shall give. 

There are one or two specimens in these letters of that extraor- 
dinary and magnanimous self-confidence which distinguished Lord 
Nelson. 


“ The St. George will stamp an additional ray of glory to England’s 
fame if Nelson survives; and that Almighty Providence, who has hi- 
therto protected me in all dangers, and covered my head in the day of 
hattle, will still, if it be his pleasure, support aad assist me.”—pp. 32, 
33. 

“ You ask me, my dear friend, if I am going on more expeditions? 
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And, even if I was to forfeit your friendship, which is dearer to me 
than all the world, I can tell you nothing. 

“For, I go out—[if | I see the enemy, and can get at them, it is my 
duty : aud you would naturally hate me if I kept back ove moment. 

“J long to pay them, for their tricks tother day, the debt of a drub- 
bing, which, surely, Vil pay ; but when, where, or hon, it is impossible, 
your own good sense must tell you, for me or mortal man to say.”—pp. 
51, 52s 


Our readers will perhaps be surprised to find Lord Nefson a 
poet : the following verses are curious, as being his ; but they are 
at once irregular and tame, except the third stanza, which pos- 
sesses something of strength and character. 


“J send you a few lines, wrote in the late gale; which, I think, you 
will not disapprove. 





* Though ’s polish’d verse superior shine, 
Though sensibility grace every line; 

Though her soft muse be far above all praise, 

And female tenderness inspire her lays: 


Deign to receive, though unadorn’d 
By the poetic art, 

‘The rude expressions which bespeak 
A sailor’s untaught heart ! 


A heart susceptible, sincere, and true ; 
A heart by fate and nature torn in two: 
Oue half to duty and his country due ; 
The other, better half, to love and you! 


Sooner shall Britain’s sons resign 
The empire of the sea, 

Than Henry shall renounce his faith 
AND PLIGHTED VOWS TO THEE! 


And waves on waves shall cease to roll, 
And tides forget to flow, 
Ere thy true Henry’s constant love, 
Or ebb, or change, shall know.”—pp. 29, 30. 


in one or two passages there is something of more ease and 
pleasantry than his style usually affords. 


_ “To tell you how dreary and uncomfortable the Vanguard appears, 
's only telling you what it is to go from the pleasantest society to a 
solitary cell; or from the dearest friends to no friends. I am now per- 
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fectly the great man—not a creature near me. From my heart I wish 
myself the little man again !”—pp. 9, 10. 

“ Ihe Countess Montmorris, lady this, that, and Vother, came along 
side, a Mr. Lubbock with them—to desire they might come in. I sent 
word, I was so busy that no persons could be admitted, as my time was 
employed in the king’s service.. Then they sent their names, which | 
eared not for: and sent Captain Gore to say it was impossible; and that 
if they wanted to see a ship they had better go to the Overyssel (a 
sixty-four in the Downs.) They said no; they wanted to see me, 
However, I was stout, and will not be shown about like a beast ! and 
away they went.”—pp. 55, 56. 

“ Pray, as you are going to buy aticket for the Pigot diamond, buy 
the right number, or it will be money thrown away.”----p. 38. 


In aletter begun the 18th of October, 1803, and ended on_ the 
22d, is the following passage : 


“] shall endeavour to do what is right in every situation; and some 
bail may soon close all my accounts with this world of care snd vexa- 
tion PPam=p. 164, 


This sentence may have been written on the 21st of October, 
1803, on board the Victory; and on board the Victory, on the 
2ist of October, 1805, a ball terminated the life of this great and, 
(but for one frailty which the present book endeavours to keep 
alive beyond the grave,) we should add, good man. 

Of ihe letters written by other persons we have not much to 
say ; they are all better than Lord Nelson’s ; they have not, even 
when addressed to Lady Hamilton by her husband or her other 
admirers, any of that mawkish, morbid, love sickness, with which 
her ladyship seems to glory in having inspired Lord Nelson. 

Two letters from his lordship’s father to Lady Hamilton are 
published, we suppose, to prove that the Rev. Mr. Nelson cor- 
responded with her ladyship: but the early date of these two 
letters, August, 1801, and January, 1802, and the tone of distant 
respect and dignified piety which they possess, prove that the 
good man had no suspicion of the equivocal relation which the per- 
son he was addressing might bear to his son. Indeed, it appears 
that his son feared to communicate to him the circumstances of his 
rupture with Lady Nelson; and the attention of Mr. Nelson to this 
injured lady is mentioned in this correspondence with a kind of 
dissatisfaction and blame that does his memory, at least, infinite 
honour. | 

Some letters of Lord St. Vincent and Sir Alexander Ball con- 
iain a few fine compliments to Lady Hamilton, and are, for this 
reason, and to swell the book, inserted ;—at least we can see no 
other motive for their appearing. 
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But much the most respectable, or, to speak more truly, the on- 
ly tolerable part of the publication, are some letters from Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton to his then young wife, in 1792, during a shooting 
excursion which he made with the king, while his lady remained 
at Naples. ‘They are written in a style vastly superior to all the 
others, (except a few trifling notes of Lord Bristol’s ;) with the 
most perfect admiration for her beauty and talents, they mingle a 
gentle and polite tone of husbandly advice; and though the facts 
relate only to the shooting of wild boars and stags, they are related 
with that gentlemanly ease, and those good manners, which make 
even such trifles amusing. They. throw, indeed, into a lamentable 
shade all that precedes them, and leave us to regret either that Sir 
William did not continue his kind-hearted and prudent suggestions 
to his lady, or that they have produced so little fruit that she 
' should be guilty of such monstrous want of taste and delicacy as 
_ tohave permitted, if she has not conducted, this unhappy publi- 
' cation. 
_ The work is preceded by an advertisement, which talks of more 
than one edztor, and seems meant asa kind of apology for not dedi- 
| cating this trash to the people of England. Whoever the editors 
are, we can assure them that the people of England will excuse 
them for not dedicating, till they shall have learned a better style 
of expression anc reasoning than their advertisement exhibits. It 
| is neither grammar nor sense; its meaning is as obscure as its 
_ construction is barbarous. Would that we could persuade our- 
_ selves—would that the public would consent to believe—that the 
_ greater part of the letters attributed to Lord Nelson are forgeries, 
_ and really written by the profound authors of the advertisement! 


fp 


| Sermons, by the late Rev. Walter Blake Kirwan, Dean of Killala. 
With a Sketch of his Life. 8vo. Dublin and London. 1814. 


[From the Quarterly Review.] 


Prorvuse admiration can hardly be allowed as a criterion of the 
’ real merits of popular preaching. An energetic manner, aad an 
_ eloquent expression, on subjects of prevailing interest, while the 
_ seldom fail to captivate the imagination, too easily elude the scru- 
| tiny of severer judgment. In the irritation which disputed opi- 
_ nions necessarily create, the mind, biassed by passion, is less equal 
_ tothe exercise of discretion; a favourite doctrine is of itself a suf- 
_ ficient title to our regard, and positive defects are countenanced 
by congenial feelings. But independent of this illusion, even in 


common topics that pass without controversy, we cannet always 
Vou. TV. New Series. 58 
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decide with aecuracy ; the flowing phrase and the balanced pe- 
riod assail the judgment through the ear, and it is only in the pe- 
rusal that we can devest ourselves of partiality, and that taste and 
sober reason become the final arbiters. 
That this liability to imposition should be wrought upon in the 
common concerns of life, and that we should be deceived into opi- 
nions prejudicial to our temporary welfare, is, doubtless, a conse- 
quence of our infirmity ; it is an attempt, however, unworthy ofa 
Christian minister ; in the cause of truth artifice is unnecessary, 
and when applied to the diffusion of heretical opinions, it is no 
light offence. But, supposing the pulpit to be confined to its pro- 
per uses—the interests of religion—we must still object to the mo- 
dern qualifications of popular preaching. If faith should be the 
growth of our unpreyudiced judgment, if religious practice should 
originate from the knowledge of our duty, from a conviction of its 
necessity to our happiness, there is no farther requisite than a 
close adherence to the gospel. Let the truth be soberly demon- 
strated, let the obligation of scripture morality be simply expound- 
ed, and while the preacher instructs with earnestness, let him tem- 
per his zeal with humility, and every effect will follow which should 
form the object of sermons. It is true that this path conducts not 
to that admiration which the’candidate for popular favour proposes 
to himself. Ii his voice is mellifluous to the ear, if his gesture is 
sraceful to the eye’; if, in short, he can attract to himself the idola- 
try of his audience, his purpose is accomplished ; his morality, re- 
commended by pomp of language, and aspiring to the flights of 
fancy, scarcely wishes to reform the mind ; it surprises, it delights, 
it rivets the attention, not to the lesson it inculcates, but to its adven- 
titious attractions, and it is remembered, not to strengthen virtue 
in its retirement, but to charm in the display of conversation. It 
is fortunate for the thinking part of the world that this admiration 
does not always correspond with the cravings of its votary, and 
that present praise ministers to the ambition of posthumous cele- 
brity : the press dissolves the spell, and the senses are left to the 
operation of natural agency. The imposing confidence that sup- 
lies the deficiency of knowledge, the graceful utterance that im- 
parts to languor the air of beauty, and, above all, the reputation 
of a name, which, to the generality, is the criterion of every ex- 
cellence, cease to influence beyond the title-page; the public 
grows ashamed of a partiality which it cannot justify, and the au- 
thor returns to that obscurity which is the ultimate destiny of all 
empiricism. 

Amidst this censure, however, it is far from our wish to see 
theology stripped of its ornaments, or morality. without the allure- 
ments of studied composition We well know that. the close rea- 
soning of Hooker comes recommended by the chastised richnest 
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af his language, and we acknowledge in Sherlock and Atterbury 
the highest powers of the mind, and the most unaffected elo- 
quence : from the study of such models in our own time we have 
borne testimony to the success of Horsley; and some are still liv- 
ing of whom we may boast as the followers of such masters. If 
we have been led into these remarks by the volume before us, it 
is because we are of opinion that it is composed ina vitiated style, 
with attractions to seduce, and with inducements from extraordi- 
nary success fo recommend the same path of perishable renown ; 
we are farther apprehensive of the same captivating eloquence 
with other views and on other subjects, when Christian benevo- 
lence may be the least distinguished of an author’s principles, and 
the passions of a generous people be inflamed to enthusiasm with 
a far different purpose than the establishment of a national charity. 

From the memoir which is prefixed to this volume, and which 
is as scanty in matter as overloaded in expression, we learn that the 
late Dean Kirwan was born in 1754, became a convert from the 


| Roman Catholic to the Established Church in 1787, and was suc- 


cessively preferred by the Archbishop of Dublin to the prebend 
of Howth in 1788, and to the parish of St. Nicholas Without in 
1789, of which the joint income amounted to 4001. a year, and, 
lastly, by Lord Cornwallis, in 1800, to the Deanery of Killala, 
worth about the same sum; at which time he resigned the prebend 
of Howth. He was married in 1798, and died in 1805, leaving 
(beside sons) a widow and two daughters without any adequate 
maintenance. A pension of 300/. a year was granted to the 
mother, with a reversion to the daughters ; but for the sons no pro- 
vision has been made beyond the profits of the present volume. 
Such a conversion from a faith so bigoted to its tenets, and at an 
age when the mind is in full possession of its faculties, necessarily 
forces itself on our attention. To rise superior to those prejudices 
which have been engrafted on our infancy, and nurtured by subse- 
quent education, discovers a most dispassionate exercise of reason 5 
but to break from the grasp of a superstition of which the reveren- 


| tial observance has been associated with our eternal salvation, 


must belong to the intrepidity of truth; farther, to renounce a 
profession, and, as a Consequence, to estrange from us the endear- 
ments of relative affection, is a sacrifice which nature can make 


| only to principle. This important deterniination, after two years 


of deliberation, was publicly announced in 1787. But although 
the conversion of such a proselyte might naturally be accounted 
amongst the triumphs of the Established Church, it was unattend- 
ed with any irritated feelings against the communion which he had 
relinquished. No exposition of abjured errors, no indecent con- 
troversy, interrupted the true humility of a Christian convert. He 
acted, it was evident, from the conviction of conscience, and he 
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was strengthened in his purpose by the prospect of mere extensive 
opportunities to benefit his fellow creatures. His first sermon, as 
a protestant minister, naturally attracted an overflowing congrega- 
tion; and if among them there were evil spirits who hoped for the 
growth of irreligion from the discords of the Christian community, 
they were disappointed in the selection of a subject entirely un- 
counected with controversy ; nor was this forbearance the effect 
of only an occasional liberality ; it regulated: the intercourse of his 
private life, and contributed to the unoffending boldness of his 
public exertions. The powerful effect of these exertions is thus 
described ;— 


“ For seme time after his conformity he preached every Sunday in St. 
Peter’s Church, and the collections for the poor on every occasion rose 
four or five-fold above their usual amount. Before the expiration of 
his first year, he was wholly reserved for the distinguished and diffi- 
cult task of preaching charity sermons; and on the 5th of November, 
1788, the governors of the general daily schools of several parishes en- 
tered into a resolution—“ That from the effects which the discourses of 
the Rev. Walter Blake Kirwan from the pulpit have had, his officiat- 
ing in the metropolis was considered a peculiar national advantage, and 
that vestries should be called to consider the most effectual method to 
secure to the city an instrument, under Providence, of so much public 
bene fit.”"—p. 8. 

“ His ardour was not abated by promotion, nor his meekness corrupt- 
ed by admiration; though whenever he preached, such multitudes as- 
sembled that it was necessary to defend the entrance of the church by 
guards and palisadoes, He was presented with addresses and pieces of 
plate from every parish, and the freedom of various corporations ; his 
portrait was painted and engraved by the most eminent artists; and 
(what was infinitely more grateful to his feelings) the collections at his 
sermons far exceeded any that ever were known in a country distin- 
guished for unmeasured bevevolence, Even in times of public calami- 
ty and distress, his irresistible powers of persuasion repeatedly produ- 
ced contributions exceeding a thousand or twelve hundred pounds at 
a sermon ; and his hearers, not content with emptying their purses into 


the plate, sometimes threw in jewels or watches, as earnest of further 
beuvefactions.”—p. 9. 


To this testimony we may add the panegyric of Mr. Grattan in 
the frish parliament,.on the 19th of June, 1792. 


“ And what has the church to expect ? What is the case of Dr. Kir- 
wan? This man preferred our country and our religion, and brought 
to both genius superior to what he found in either. He called forth 
the latent virtues of the human heart, and taught men to discover in 
themselves a mine of charity, of which the proprietors had been ut- 
couscious. In feeding the lamp of charity, he has almost exhausted 
ihe lamp of life. He came to interrupt the repose of the pulpit, an¢ 
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shakes one world with the thunder of the other. ‘The preacher’s desk 
becomes the throne of light. Round him a train, not such as crouch 
and swagger at the levee of princes; not such as attend the procession 
of the viceroy, horse, foot, and dragoons; but that wherewith a great 
genius peoples his own state—charity in ecstacy, and vice in humilia- 
tion; vanity, arrogance, and saucy, empty pride, appatled by the re- 
buke of the preacher, and cheated for a moment of their native impro- 
bity and insolence. What reward? St. Nicholas Within, or St. Ni- 
cholas Without! ‘The curse of Swift is upon him : to have been born an 
Irishman and a man of genius, and to have used it for the good of his 
eountry.”——p. 13. 


To the countrymen of Dr. Kirwan, who are in the habit of 
adopting, as their own, opinions which circulate under the sanction 
of their great authorities, and more particularly to those who have 
formed a part of his audience, we are apprehensive that we shall 
offer no very acceptable criticism. For the man, for his enlarged 
liberality of mind, for his zealous and unwearied benevolence, we 


join in the general admiration, and acknowledge his superior claim 


to the gratitude of his country : but these predilections it is our 
present duty to dismiss, and, considering him as an author, to ex- 
amine how far he is fairly to be recommended to imitation. 

The volume consists of thirteen discourses, all on charitable sub- 
jects, and the greater number on the same occasion ; they do not 
at all constitute a series, but are the effusions of the moment, de- 
sultory, and to appearance unpremeditated, although, in parts, dis- 
covering traces of laboured composition—the language strong, but 
unpolished, is made up ef words that present images to the eye, 
rather than ideas to the mind, and adapted more to affect than to 
inform: the sentiments, of high and exalted morality, are drest in 
figurative allusions, sometimes beautiful and appropriate, but too 
frequently carried beyond the limits of grace and elegance. Alto- 
gether they are compositions which present a blaze of brilliant but 
ill-assorted colouring, with no regard to the disposition of light and 
shade, no attention to the inferior niceties of art, which are as in- 
dispensable as genius. In justification of these remarks, we will 
present to our readers a slight outline of the first sermon.—“ Let 
no man seek his own, but every man another’s wealth.” 1 Cor. x. 
24. The principle of happiness is supposed to be the motive of 
all our actions ; and after a laboured display of its universal influ. 
ence, it settles into this conclusion—“ In a word, from the people 
that inhabit the most civilized cities to the savage that prowls in 
the bosom of the wilderness; from the throne of the monarch to 
the hut of the most abject peasant, the world is in labour to bring 
forth true peace and tranquillity of soul.”’ p.1. We then pass on 
rather abruptly to the wisdom of the Gospel, which is illustrated 
by the character of a true Christian, whose conduct is regulated 
by his views of eternity. 
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‘¢ No interest can possess or transport Ins heart, but those to which 
he is invited from above. No, not a desire in his breast, not a move- 
ment in his life; no evil in his apprehension, or happiness in his con- 
ception, that refers not to eternity ; he is all immensity of views and 
projects: and hence that true vobility of spirit, that calm, majestic in- 
difference, which looks down on the visionary enterprises of man, sees 
them, unstable and fleeting as the waves of a torrent, pressed and pre- 
cipitated by those that pursue, and scarce tell you where they are, 
when you behold them no more: hence likewise that equality of soul, 
which is troubled at no reverse or vicissitude of life, which knows not 
those tormenting successions, those rapid alternations of pleasure and 
pain, so frequent in the breast of worldlings: to be elevated by the 
slightest success, depressed by the slightest reverse, intoxicated at a 
puif of praise, inconsolable at the least appearance of contempt, reani- 
mated ata gleam of respect, tortured by an air of coldness and indiffer- 
ence.”-—p. 4. 
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From thence we are conducted by an observation, “ that self- 
love is the most active principle of the human soul, and that neither 
reason nor religion discourage a reasonable attention to our tempo- 
ral interests,” to the consideration of self love degenerating into 
selfishness, and the consequent passion of avarice, exemplified in 
the miser. 


“The maxim of the Roman satirist will be his rule of life, ‘money 
at any rate.’ If the plain and beaten paths of the world, diligeuce and 
frugality, will conduct him to that end, it is well: but if not, rather 
than fail of his object, I will be bold to say, he will plunge without 
seruple or remorse into the most serpentine labyrinths ol fraud and ini- 
quity. Whilst bis schemes are unaccomplished, fretfulness and discon- 
tent will lower upon his brow; when favourable, and even most pros- 
perous, his unslaked and unsatisfied soul still thirsts for more.”—p. 7. 


We give the conclusion of this character, as it altogether affords 
no unfavourable specimen of our author’s most striking manner. 


“ Who will say that he is at any time vulnerable by reproach, or, I 
had almost added, even convertible by grace! No, through every 
stage and revolution of life he remains invariably the same; or if any 
difference, it is ouly this, that as he advances into the shade of a long 
evening, he clings closer and closer to the object of his idolatry; and 
while every other passion lies dead and blasted in his heart, his desire 
for more pelf increases with renewed eagerness, and he holds by a sink- 
iny world with an agonizing grasp, till he drops into the earth with the 
increased curses of wretchedness on his head, without the tribute of a 
tear from child or parent, or any inscription on his memory, but that 
he lived to counteract the distributive justice of Providence, and died 
without hope or title to a blessed immortality.”—p. 8. 


Selfishness is then traced te its origin, in splendid laxury, which 
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begets an attachment to money as the means of gratifying that pas- 
sion:” at this point, the eighteenth of thirty pages, we return to 
the text ; and the application to the charity in question makes up 
the remainder of the sermon, in a desultory, but certainly eloquent 
peroration. Prejudiced, as perhaps we may be, in favour of the 
philosophical reasoning, and the quiet, though not unornamented 
language of the divines of the last century, we have occasionally 
fancied ourselves amidst the sparkling morality of a modern novel, 
where, at the touch of a magician’s wand, the fairy land of fable 
vanishes, and pages grow upon pages of digressive ethics. The 
author, we are told, “ cautiously abstained from polishing too high- 
ly to blend with such extemporaneous effusions as occasional cir- 
cumstances suggested ;’’ this may account for many of the defects 
which it remains for us to notice. An idea, captivating by its bril- 
liancy, is hastily adopted; and to render it attractive to the au- 
dience, meretricious and overloaded ornament usurps the place of 
that simplicity which is the best recommendation of pure senti- 
ment. From the dread of too feeble an impression, the figures 
which illustrate are repeated to satiety, or thrown into such inex- 
tricable confusion, as to perplex the mind, and interrupt the pur- 
suit of the attention. But if this exuberance is frequently lost in 
obscurity, it sometimes transgresses the modesty of the pulpit, and, 
hurried away by invective against manners and fashions, descends 
into satire and irreverent sarcasm. Allusions to the Augean sta- 
ble, and to Achilles; to the history of George Barnwell, and the 
Rambler, we cannot approve ; the following terms of colloquial 
vulgarity are surely beneath the dignity of the occasion: “ Money, 
any how! money.” ‘The God help you of a gaping world ;”— 
nor is it exactly the opportunity to introduce expressions patched 
up from Shakspeare. The comparison of Christianity to a Co- 
lossus is derogatory, and not in the least atoned for by the inflated 
phraseology that follows: ‘ Christianity, that mighty Colossus 
which still rears its head amidst the ruins of empires, the revolu- 
tions of ages, and the torrent of human passions !” We shall con- 
clude this catalogue of minor faults with an instance of turgid and 
puerile declamation. 


“ Great God! what havock does ambition make among thy works! I 
see it sitting at this moment, in ghastly triumph, on a throne still wet 
with the blood of its rightful possessor! I see it dragging hoary and 
trembling religion from a distant region, and forcing it to the guilt and 
baseness of consecrating this foul usurpation! I see, of surrounding na- 
tions, some chained to its footstool, and ground to the very dust in its 
pillage and rapacity ; some compelled to wield their energies in sup- 
port of its crimes; some still permitted to breathe by its insulting for- 
bearance; and in the midst of all this I hear it mocking the understand- 


ing and feeling of mankind, by the specions accents of peace and phi- 
tanthropy.” 
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It was our intention to point out these errors to our readers, by 
the contrast of passages in our older and purer writers; but re- 
called by our author’s admonitory horror of all the musty folios 
the groaning shelves of polemic divinity ever bore, we are un- 
willing to pursue him in death, with a discipline at which he so 
much revolted in life. It is, however, our opinion, that if he had 
condescended to the study of such models, his claim to notice as 
a writer would have rested on a more durable foundation ; though, 
as a preacher, he might possibly have forfeited some of his attrac- 
tions for an audience who so much delight in the extravagance 
of eloguence. We know that by prescribing the mould in which 
the thought is to be cast, and the rule which is to measure the 
expression, we shall be accused of endeavouring to reinstate art 
on the throne of originality. But originality implies, net the pas- 
sion for irregularity which ransacks crealion in search of new 
modes, and is reduced for the effect it produces to fantastic ec- 
centricity, but that force of genius which bends to its purpose 
the most stubborn materials, clothes in form and propriety appear- 
ances almost beyond the confines of nature, and produces a uni- 
formily and an elegance surpassing even the conception of inferior 
capacity. We will illustrate our meaning by a reference to 
Bishop Horsley.: In his exposition of the forty-fifth Psalm, he 
has ranged through every variety of conjectural criticism. With 
truth for the basis of his general argument, he has laboured 
to give to every part a codperating tendency ; from a presump- 
tion he infers certainty, from a shadow of allusion he extoris 
probability, and builds his most refined speculation upon the 
slender variations of verbal meaning. Yet to the flights of an 
imagination so excursive, be our conviction what it may, we readily 
concede the praise of combining for our instruction the most 
seeming incongruities, without disgust to our taste, without offence 
to our judgment. We cannot be suspected (for this would be 
unjust) of wishing to draw an unqualified comparison between 
writers of such ditferent attainments : our sole object has been to 
convince the admirers of Dean Kirwan (amongst whom we our- 
selves are not the least) how differently he would have appeared 
before the public with the same talents under the regulation of 
sober reason. We particularly hold out this consideration te 
such as, being gifted with a ready flow of language and idea, rely 
upon these specious endowments. If their ambition, too impa- 
tient to wait for the slow maturity of expanding faculties, glows 
with renovated ardour at contemplating the career of Dr. Kirwan, 
if with loftier projects and livelier hopes they are eager for the 
same course, let them pause in this foretaste of their glory, and 
acknowledge, from his example, that the impetuosity which over- 
bears the hearer is not irresistible inthe perusal, and that ultimate 
success must ever depend upon actual desert. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
OF 


MAJOR GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT. 


Ir is no easy task to relate the actions, and describe the charac- 
ters, of illustrious men who are still on the stage of active life. It 
may even be doubted, whether such subjects come at all within 
the proper province of Biography. It is her exalted office to for- 
bid the good to die, and ope the temple of eternity—to connect 
the past with the present, and to extend the sphere of human so- 
ciety, by enabling us to live not only with those who move 
around us, but with the great men ef other times. Nay, she has 
yet higher duties; it is her’s to vindicate from calumny and mis- 
representation the illustrious dead, who have spent their lives, 
and greatly sacrificed their fame, in opposing the mad torrent of 
popular delusion. 


W hen int’rest calls off all her sneaking train, 
And all the obliged desert, and all the vain, 

She waits, or to the scaffold or the cell, 

When the last lingering friend has bid farewell. 
Tis her’s the Brave Man’s latent steps to trace, 
Rejudge his acts, and dignify disgrace. 


But it is almost impossible to speak of living men with this dig- 
nified impartiality. The truth itself cannot always be told, with- 
out rude and wanton violation of that delicacy which is due to 
every gentleman. There is still greater danger that the truth will 
not be told at all—at least, not in its native and honest simplicity. 


The personal feelings and opinions of the biographer will inevita- 
Vou. TV. New Series. 59 
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bly discolour the narrative—praise will sweli up into indiscriminate 
panegyric, censure degenerate into personal virulence, and minute- 
ness of detail become little more than a vile, prying, and tattling 
curiosity. Still there are some few men, whose lives are so iden- 
tified with the history of the passing times, and so connected with 
every thing which interests and excites their countrymen, that 
they have, in some sort, become public property. There is an 
henest curiosity concerning them—a curiosity, springing from the 
best and warmest feelings of our nature, which should certainly be 
ratified. This is peculiarly the truth with regard to the subject 
of the present biography, Major General Winfield Scott, the boast 
of his country, the pride and darling of the army. The charac- 
ter of this yeuthful hero is one which continually tempts the bio- 
grapher to wander away into the regions of poetry and romance— 
but this would be alike, injustice to him, and to his country. We 
shall, therefore, endeavour to sober ourselves down to a calm and 
unadorned narrative, and to speak of his character and exploits in 
the plain language of history. 

Winfield Scott was born June 13th, 1785, near Petersburg, 
Dinwiddie county, Virginia. He was early intended for the bar, 
and went through the usual course of classical and other prepara- 
tory studies, which he concluded at William and Mary College. 
He soon after settled at Petersburg, and, in 1806, «ommenced the 
practice of the law, with flatte:ing indications of future success. 
The attack upon the frigate Chesapeake, which kindled into a 
ilame every young and active spirit of the nation, roused him from 
the calm pursuits of peace ; and the measures taken by Congress 
at their next session, making it probable that a war with Great Bri- 
tain would ensue, he accepted, in 1808, a captaincy in the regiment 
of light artillery, which was raised on the first enlargement of our 
military establishment. In this situation he continued to serve, 
until the declaration of war in 1812, a period of about four years, 
sometiines ardently prosecuting military, sometimes legal studies, 
according as the probabilities of war or peace seemed to predo- 
iuninate. 

In March, 1812, he acted as judge advocate upon the trial of 
Col. Cushing, a report of which he afterwards published. His 


able management ef this interesting cause, and his eloquent ané 
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well-argued replication to the prisoner’s defence, afford honourable 
proofs of his legal acquirements and talents. 

About this period, considering himself injured by Gen. Wil- 
kinson, Capt. Scott expressed himself upon the subject with 
freedom and boldness. The commanding general did not think 
proper to overlook this offence, and Capt. Scott was arrested, on 
the Mississippi, where he was then stationed, and brought to trial. 
We have repeatedly heard his defence spoken of as admirable, 
both for its eloquence and its biting sarcasm. but the court 
would not travel out of the record to take cognizance of the origi- 
nal wrong, nor admit his plea of justification. The law was con- 
sidered as imperative ; Capt. Scott was. accordingly found guilty 
(under the 5th article of the Rules and Articles of War) of speak- 
ing with contempt and disrespect of his commanding officer, and 
was suspended for twelve months. He left the camp, followed by 
the good wishes of every officer to whom he was personally known ; 
every one saw that the sedition, if any, had been committed by the 
Senate, and not by the Gracchi. 

In 1812 Capt. Scott was promoted to the rank of lieut. colo- 
nel in the 2d, or Izard’s regiment of artillery. Early in the au- 
tumn of that year he arrived on the Niagara, with two companies 
of his regiment, and took post at Black-rock, to protect the navy 
yard. On the 8th of October Capt. Elliott, of the navy, made 
an application to Col. Scott for assistance in men, to execute an 
enterprise which he had projected against two British brigs, then 
lying at anchor under the guns of Fort Erie. On the morning of 


} the 8th both vessels were carried in a most gallant manner—the 


Adams by Capt. Elliott in person, the Caledonia by Capt. Towson 
of the artillery, who had been detached with a part of his compa- 


|hy to the assistance of Elliott. In dropping the Adams down the 


Niagara, she became unmanageable by reason of a calm, took the 
wrong channel, and drifted aground immediately under the guns 
of the British batteries. Finding it impossible to get the vessel 
off, Capt. Elliott reluctantly abandoned her, under a most heavy 
fire from the British shore, having previously secured the prison- 
ers. An active scene now ensued. The enemy sent off his boats 
to the brig, hoping to secure her by the next change of wind. Col. 
Scott, on his side, was as active and eager to dispossess them of 
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the contested prize, in which he finally succeeded, and held her un- 
til she was subsequently burnt by order of an officer of superior 
rank, who had now arrived; the Caledonia was preserved. 

In this spirited little affair Scott first “fleshed his maiden 
sword.’—Like the hero of Sweden, he had heard the bullets 
whistle around him, and had determined that from thenceforth 
that should be his music. 

Early on the morning of the 13th October, Col. Scott arrived, 
by forced marches, through mud, rain, and sleet, at Lewistown, to 
joi in the attack contemplated by Maj. Gen. Van Rensselaer, of the 
New-York militia, against Queenstown Heights. The accounts 
of this action which have been given to the public are various and 
contradictory. The official report of the commander in chief was 
made before he had communicated with either of fhe officers, who 
were finally made prisoners; he could consequently have had no 
knowledge ef what passed on the Canada shore, after 8 o’clock in 
the morning, except from distant observation, or the vague report 
of fugitives. It is no wonder, then, that with the purest inten- 
tions—and who can impute to Gen. Van Rensselaer any other in- 
ientions than the purest—he should yet have failed to do justice 
to those who were actually engaged in this disastrous enterprise. 
Wehave been fortunate in procuring, from a highly authentic source, 
an account of this action, which, together with the verbal relations 
of an intelligent young officer who was also engaged, enables us to 
give a more correct sfatement, so far as relates to the several com- 
manding officers, and particularly to Col. Scott, than has yet ap- 
peared before the public. 

‘There were at Lewistown about 2,500 New-York militia, as yet 
perfectly raw and undisciplined. ‘Two hundred regulars had ar- 
rived in detachments from Fort Niagara, under Lieut. Col. 
Fenwick and Chrystie, and Major Mullany, on the night of the 
12th, to join in the expedition. It was intended that Col. 
Solomon Van Rensselaer, of the militia, should have the chief com- 
mand of the expedition, the plan of which seems to have been 
this: two columns were to make a simultaneous descent on the 
British shore, one of about 300 militia, under Col, Van Rensse- 
laer, the other, consisting of an equal number of regulars from the 
15th regiment, under Lieut. Col. Chrystie. Lieut. Col. Fer 
wick, with Major Mullany’s detachment, was to sustain. 
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Such were the arrangements which, upon his arrival, at four 
inthe morning, Lieut. Col. Scott found had already been made. 
Finding no suitable boats for the transportation of artillery, he was 
obliged to place his division in battery on the American shore, 
where it opened its fire at day break, with great spirit and effect, 
under the command of Captains Towson and Barker. All the 
boats which had been collected were divided equally between 
Col. Van Rensselaer and Lieut. Col. Chrystie, but neither 
of them had enough to enable him to embark his whole co- 
lumn atonce. This circumstance was productive of the most 
serious evils; the troops were brought into action by piece meal, 
without order or concert, and the boats did not return with any 
regularity for those who had been left. Col. Van Rensselaer, 
however, effected a landing with the greater part of the two co- 
lumns, but Chrystie was less fortunate ; his boat was soon perfo- 
rated by the fire of the enemy’s artillery, which had been early 
awakened, and became unmanageable; he himself was slightly 
wounded. With some difficulty he regained the American shore, 
about half a mile below the point of embarkation. ‘The subse- 
quent embarkations were yet more irregular. The number of 
boats which had been originally provided, about twelve or four- 
teen, was altogether inadequate, and several of these had been lost 
early in the attack. The pilots and boatmen became irresolute, 
and finally fled from the ferry. 

Under these circumstances, about day-break, Lieut. Col. Fen- 
wick and Major Mullany embarked as many as they could (about 
200 in all) of the remaining detachment. ‘This division of boats, 
without pilots, was forced, by the violence of the current, upon the 
enemy’s shore, immediately under his batteries ; and the whole de- 
tachment was taken, with the exception of Major Mullany, who, with 
eight or ten men, escaped ina boat. Lieut. Col. Fenwick was severe- 
ly wounded in three or four places. The troops which had effected 
their landing were immediately in action ; the enemy gradually gave 
sround in front of Col. Van Rensselaer, who, after having ad- 
vanced 150 paces, received two severe wounds, and was forced toe 
leave the field ; not, however, without having first imparted to the 
officers nearest to him such local information as he possessed with 
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respect to the ground to be contested, and endeavoured to ani- 
mate them to prosecute the attack, by exhortations such as courage 
dictated. ‘There was now no common commander ; the regulars 
took the lead, under Captains Wool, Malcolm, Armstrong, 
Ogilvie, and Lieut, Randolph, who independently commanded 



































their several companies. Other small parties, of twenty or thir- th 
ty men each, followed on, as the boats successively arrived. li 
These gallant young men were soon in possession of the greater fe 
height, called the mountain, having in their ascent carried a battery au 
of ene eighteen pounder and two mortars, which was planted mid- 0! 
way the acclivity. The enemy, beaten and dispersed, fled to the p 
village of Queenstown. Here the fugitives were met and rallied by b 
Gen. Brock, who brought up with him a detachment of the York t 
volunteers, and instantly advanced to the charge. ‘The path of ri 
his ascent was winding and difficult. Atthe distance of a hundred f 


paces from the American line, this gallant and accomplished sol- 
dier fell at the head of his troops, who were again instantly dis- 
persed. At this instant, 8 o’clock in the morning, Lieut. 
Col. Scott arrived on the heights, having been ordered over to 
take the command of the whole of the troops engaged ; but the 
presence of Brig. Gen. Wadsworth of the militia, who had 
crossed without the knowledge of the commmander in chief, 
soon obliged him to limit his attention to the regulars, of whom, 
about 230 inall, he retained the independent command. Eve- 
ry arrangement was promptly made for the reception of the 
enemy. Assisted by the judgment of Capt. Totten of the en- 
sineers, Scott drew up our little army ina strong position. This 
was chosen with a view not only to receive the enemy, but also to 
cover the ferry, under the idea that they would speedily be rein- 
forced by the whole of our troops at Lewistown. The enemy 
allowed them but a short breathing time. 

The first gun which had been fired in the morning had put in 
motion the garrison at Fort George, and the body of Indians col- 
lected there. The latter, about 400 in number, arrived first, and 
were joined by the light troops previously engaged. A sharp and 
callant conflict ensued. Scott received the enemy with his regu- 
lars, routed and pursued him as far the great object in view, 
the protection ef the ferry, would permit. Our troops having re- 
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sumed their position, the enemy, from his great superiority in 
numbers, was induced to renew the attack, drove in the advanced 
piquet, and forced his way into the midst of the American line. 
All was now confusion; defeat and massacre seemed inevitable. 
At this critical moment Scott, who had had been everywhere in 
the thickest of the fire, by great exertions brought the retreating 
line to the right about. Withone of those sudden revolutions of 
feelings which act upon large bodies of men, so instantaneously 
and so wonderfully, his troops seemed at once to catch the spirit 
of their leader. With one burst of enthusiasm, as sudden as the 
panic of the preceding moment, the line, which had just before 
been retreating in broken confusion, now threw itself forward on 
the enemy, who again fled with precipitation, leaving a conside- 
rable number of dead and wounded on the field. The rout was 
followed up a considerable distance, but the ferry could not be 
lost sight of. Throughout these affairs, the militia did not act in 
a body, but many gallant individuals among them fought, as indi- 
viduals, by the side of the regulars, and participated in their dan- 
gers and successes. 

The Indians and light troops, so frequently beaten, were now 
content to await the arrival of the garrison of Fort George, (850 
in number,) then in sight, at the distance of a mile, under Major 
General Sheaffe. Lieyt. Col. Chrystie and Major Mullany, 
who had joined Scott during the last pursuit, but without any 
reinforcements, brought information that no aid was to be expected 
from Lewistown. Major General Van Rensselaer had done every 
thing in his power to induce the militia to cross over, but the 
sight of Sheaffe’s column excited in them “ constitultonal scru- 
ples” not to be overcome. They were contented to watch the 
fate of their countrymen, on the opposite heights, themselves far 
removed from danger. Retreat had now become as hopeless as 
succour. The few remaining boats were on the American side. 
Scott resolved to receive the enemy on the ground which he oc- 
cupied, when, if any survived the shock, it would be time enough to 
surrender. Major Gen. Sheaffe approached warily with his force, 
suspecting the small band in view to be but the outpost of the prin- 
cipal army. At length they closed ; the action was sharp, bloody, 
and desperate, for some eight or ten minutes, when, being nearly 
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surrounded on all sides, the Americans broke and retreated to the 
bank of the river, under cover of the precipice. Lieut. Col. 
Scott surrendered 139 regular troops and one six pounder, which 
had been fought by the gallant Capt. Gibson; and Brig. Gen. 
Wadsworth surrendered 157 militia, making a total of 296 
men. OQur loss in killed and wounded was considerably greater 
than that stated by the commanding general in his official report. 
The greatest mortification experienced by those who had done 
their duty, was to find, under the rocks and the fissures of the pre- 
cipice, upwards of one hundred of the militia, who, it seems, had 
been forced over the river, but never ascended the height, or 
came within sight of the enemy. 

During the whole of these affairs, Scott exposed his person in 
the most fearless manner. He was in his full uniform, and being, 
besides, remarkable for his stature, was evidently singled out as a 
mark. He was advised by an officer to throw aside, or cover some 
part of his dress: No, said he smiling, I will die in my robes. 
Capt. Laurence soon after fell dangerously (it was then thought, 
mortally) wounded, by hisside. After he had surrendered himself, 
an Indian came up to Col. Scott, and, attentively surveying him, 
said, you are not born to be shot—so many times—(holding up 
all the fingers of both hands, to count ten)—so many times have I 
levelled, and fired my rifle at you. 


From Queenstown Scott was sent a prisoner to Quebec ; thence, 


about a month after, he embarked for Boston. He was exchanged 
in January, 1813, soon after bis return to the United States. 

The campaign of 1813 opened with the capture of York, a 
victory which was dearly purchased by the loss of General Pike. 
Shortly after, Col. Scott joined General Dearborn, at Fort 
Niagara, in the capacity of adjutant general to the northern army. 
This office was then new to our service, and it devolved on Col. 
Scott to regulate its details, and to establish its importance to 
the army. He succeeded to the full satisfaction of the command- 
ing general and the troops, and to the incalculable future benefit 
of the service. 

Major General Dearborn, having assembled a force of near five 
thousand men, now determined on attempting the reduction of 
the Peninsula on the opposite side of the straits. Of this, Fort 
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George was the bulwark. The necessary arrangements having 
been completed, at -one o’clock in the morning, May 27th, the 
whole army embarked on lake Ontario, three miles east from Fort 
Niagara. It was arranged in six divisions of boats; the first con- 
tained the advanced guard under Col. Scott, who was specially 
selected for this command. This was followed by Col. Porter 
with the field train, the brigades of Boyd, Winder, and Chandler, 
and a reserve under Col. Macomb. 

Com. Chauncey was present with his squadron, and favour- 
ed the descent by the fire of his small schooners; and Capt. 
Perry, who was then serving under Com. Chauncey, volunteered 
to conduct the divisions, which was an operation of some nicety, in 
consequence of the winds and a strong current, together with 
the early-roused fire of the enemy. In the discharge of this du- 
ty, he was present at every point where he could be useful, under 
showers of musketry, and rendered very essential services to the 
advance guard, which he accompanied nearly to its point of 
attack. Gen. Scott has since spoken in high terms of his skill 
and conduct on that occasion. This was, indeed, comparative- 
ly, but a small affair, and its little lustre has been completely 
lost in the broad blaze of glory which has since surrounded the 
name of the Nelson of Lake Erie; yet there is to us something ex- 
tremely gratifying in being able to trace the progress of a favourite 
hero, and to’ see those talents first exerted on a smaller scale which 
were so soon to shine forth, the pride and the bulwark of his na- 
tive land. 

At nine in the morning, Col. Scott effected his landing, in 
good order, under a heavy fire of musketry and artillery, about a 
inile and a quarter from the village of Newark, and the same dis- 
tance a the mouth of the Niagara. He formed his line on 
the beach of the lake, covered by a bank of twelve or fifteen feet 
in height, which served as a parapet against the enemy’s fire. 
This bank was to be scaled against the bayonets of the enemy, 
who had now drawn up his force fifteen hundred strong, imme- 
diately on its brow. 'They were soon driven from their ground 
by a brisk and vigorous charge, but rallied, and took a second po- 
sition behind a ravine, at a little distance. An action, of some 
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twenty minutes, ensued ; it was short and desperate, and ended in 
the total rout of the enemy at every point. During the last 
five minutes, Boyd had landed in the rear of the advance guard, 
and a part of his brigade participated in the action. Col. Scott 
pursued the rout as far as the village, where he was joined by 
the sixth regiment, under Col. Miller ; from thence the enemy was 
closely pressed at a distance of five miles up the river, until Scott 
was recalled from the pursuit by order of Gen. Lewis. As 
our troops approached towards Fort George, it was perceived 
that the garrison were in the act of abandoning the work. Two 
companies were insiantly detached from the head of the pursuing 
column, to prevent this movement, and some prisoners were 
made. They were at the distance of about eighty paces from the 
fort, when one of ifs magazines blew up with a tremendous ex- 
plosion. ‘The front gate was instantly forced by our men; Scott 
was the first to enter, and took with his own hands the British flag 
yet waving over the works. At the same time Captains Hindsman 
and Siockton snatched away the matches which had been applied 
by the retreating garrison to three other magazines. 

In these several affairs, the total loss of the American army, 
in killed and wounded, amounted to 120, of which 89 were of 
Col. Scott’s command ; 10/ of the enemy were killed at the point 
of ascent fion the bank, and the whole number of prisoners 
was 264. 

Col. Scott was not present at the affair of the 6th of June, at 
Stony-creek, in which Brigadier Generals Chandler and Winder 
were taken prisoners. ‘The army remained inactive at Fort 
George for the remainder of the campaign, under Generals Dear- 
born, Lewis, Boyd, and Wilkinson, who successively comimand- 
ed. Nevertheless, Coil. Scott was frequently engaged in @jrmishes 
and other small affairs, in all of which he displayed his usual gal- 
lantry, though none of them afforded any particular opportu- 
ity of distinction. During the summer of this year, he volun- 


teered his services, In an expedition under Commodove Chauncey, 


agamst Burlington Heights, where a large deposite of provisions 
aad stores had been made. The enemy having received consi- 
derable reinforcements, the expedition failed, as to the principal 
abject ; but upon his return, Chauncey landed the marines and sol- 
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diers, under the command of Col. Scott, at York, where the new 
barracks and public storehouses were burnt, and some pieces of 
cannon, eleven armed boats, a quantity of ammunition, and a large 
magazine of flour, were taken. 

On being promoted to a regiment, Col. Scott resigned the of- 
fice of adjutant general, in the moath of July, 1813. 

It had been determined, as all our readers well remember, to 
collect a large force at Sackett’s Harbour, with a view to an enter- 
prise against Kingston or Montreal, towards the close ot the cam- 
paign. The force under Gen. Wilkinsoa accordingly embarked 
at Fort George on the 2d of October, and proceeded down the 
lake. Col. Scott was left in command of a garrison of some seven or 
eight hundred men, regulars and militia, for the defence of Fort 
George.. The British army, in the mean while, remained inactive 
in the position which it had held for some time, at the distance of 
four miles from the fort, until October 9th, when Gen. De 
Rottenburg suddenly broke up his encampment, and retreated to 
Burlington Heights, a distance of 53 miles, abandoning the whole 
Niagara frontier. During the seven days in which he was kept 
in suspense by the threatening aspect of De Rottenburg, Col. 
Scott made the greatest exertions to strengthen his defences, 
which were very incomplete at the time he was left in command. 
The enemy, however, did not think it prudent (o attack him. - 

Col. Scott had instructions which provided for the contin- 
gency that now occurred. He was accordingly relieved in the 
command of Fort George by Brig. Gen. M’Clure of the New- 
York militia, and marched his garrison towards Sackett’s Har- 
bour, to join the expedition under Gen. Wilkinson, which was 
then preparing to descend the St. Lawrence. After a forced 
march of nineteen days, through rain and mud, during the whole 
of which time the sun was not visible for twelve hours, he learn- 
ed, to his great mortification, upon his arrival in the neighbourhood 
of Sackett’s Harbour, that the expedition had already taken its 
departure. He therefore left his coluwn, and, by. a forced effort 
of two days and one night, came up with the army, and joined it 


just above Ogdensburg and Prescott. He was immediately assign- 


ed to the command of a handsome battalion in the corps d’élite 
under Colonel Macomb. Inthe subsequent descent of the St. 
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Lawrence, he commanded the van of the army, and was therefore 
not present at the action of the 11th of November, which took 
place fifteen miles in the rear. How this campaign terminated, 
is yet fresh in the recollection of all. From whatever cause 
it proceeded, individual bravery and enterprise bad been uni- 
formly rendered abortive by a long series of delays and blunders. 
The patriot, who, regardless of party considerations, looked solely 
to the national honour and welfare, still continued to turn away his 
eyes from the northern frontier, “heart sick of his country’s 
shante.’ Even the most zealous partisans of the measures of the 
administration did not dare to do bare justice to the numerous 
examples of prowess and conduct which had been displayed in 
our armies in the course of the campaign of 1813. It was scarce- 
ly suspected by the public, that this period of disaster had served 
as a touchstone on which the true temper of our army had been 
thoroughly. tried, so that it had now become easy to select the 
purer metal from the dross ; that in this hard school of adversity 
many brave and high-spirited young men had been formed into 
accomplished officers ; and, on the other hand, many an empty fep, 
young and old, who had been seduced into the service by the 
glitter of epaulets and lace, and military buttons, had been se- 
verely taught his own incompetency. ‘The rude northern gales of 
the frontier had swept away the painted insects which rise and 
spread their glittering wings in the summer sun, but had served 
only to rouse and invigorate those eagle spirits who, during the 
calm, cower undisturbed in solitude and silence, but as the tem- 
pest rises burst forth from their obscurity, and stem the storm, 
and sport themselves in the gale. 

Col. Scott spent a great part of the following winter at Albany. 
Early in March, he was promoted to the rank of brigadier general, 
and joined Maj. Gen. Brown there, on his route to the Niagara 
frontier, early in April. Soon after, Gen. Brown was recalled 
to Sackett’s Harbour, and the command, in consequence, devolv- 
ed on Brig. Gen. Scott, who immediately assembled the army, 
and established a camp of instruction at Buffalo. In this camp 
were taught those tactics which gave to our army an accuracy 
and celerity of movement which had never been displayed on this 
continent, either by British or American troops. The French fac: 
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tique of the battalion and the line was adopted. Without regard 
to rank, all the officers were rigorously drilled by the commanding 
general in person; these then instructed the rank and file ; com- 
panies were then formed and subjected to the same process ; next 
battalions, which were also instructed by Gen. Scott in person, and 
finally the troops were carried through the evolutions of the brigade 
and the line with the same strict attention to science and method. 
For two months and a half these exercises were continued from 
seven tonine hours a day. The effect was astonishing. Four full 
battalions were brought to advance in brigade line, 1,000 paces in 
quick time, in accurate alignment. The same line was made to 
change front perpendicular, on a central point, in fhree minutes and 
é half. During this period of discipline and instruction, the 
army was perfectly organized, and, by the unwearied exertions 
and example of the commanding general, the strictest routine 
and discipline were established throughout the whole. 

In June, Maj. Gen. Brown returned to Buffalo with reinforce- 
ments, and on the 3d of July the campaign opened. The Nia- 
gara was passed, and Fort Erie taken on the same day: the fort 
was taken possession of by a battalion of the first of Scott’s bri- 
gade, under Major Jessup. Thence the army moved towards 
Chippewa, the first brigade being ten hours in advance. Our lit- 
tle army took a position a mile and a half above Chippewa, having 
a small stream immediately in front, beyond which lay an exten. 
sive plain; their right rested on the Niagara, the left upon a wood. 
From this wood the British Indians and militia annoyed the pi- 
| guets, until Brig. Gen. Porter, with his command of militia, volun- 
' teers, and friendly Indians, drove these irregulars out of the wood, 
and back upon the Chippewa, where he met the whole British co- 
' lumn, in order of battle, advancing to the attack. Gen. Porter’s light 
troops soon gave way, and fled in every direction, in spite of the 
personal gallantry of their general, and his great exertions to stop 
their flight. The cloud of dust which arose, and the heavy firing, 
apprized Gen. Brown of the approach of the main body of the ene- 
my. Itwas now five o’clock in the afternoon. At this moment Scott 
was advancing with his brigade to -drill on the very ground on 
which the action was fought. On the march, he met Gen. Brown, 
who said te him, “ the enemy is advancing—you will! have a fight.” 
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No other instructions or orders were given by the major general, 
who passed on to put the reserve in motion. When Scott’s bri- 
gade arrived at the bridge over the stream, 200 paces in front of 
the camp, the enemy was discovered already in order of battle on 
the plain, supported by a heavy battery, within point-blank shot of 
the bridge. Under a heavy fire of artillery Gen. Scott passed the 
bridge, with some loss, and formed his line; the first and second 
battalions, under Majors Leavenworth and M‘Neil, formed to the 
front, parallel to the enemy, and opposite to his left and centre: 
the third battalion, under Major Jessup, broke off to the left, and 
advanced to the front in column to attack the enemy’s right 
wing, which rested on a wood. ‘Towson’s battery took a position 
on the right of our army, resting on the river. Gen. Scott soon 
perceived, that although there were no intervals in the British line, 
yet their right wing far outflanked his left. This caused the 
movement of Major Jessup; and to remedy the defect of inferior 
numbers, the interval was greatly enlarged between the other two 
battalions. All these movements were made with perfect accura- 
cy, under the galling fire of the enemy’s musketry and artillery. 
The action then became general: Major Jessup, now 200 yards 
in front, engaged and broke off the enemy’s right wing in the wood 
from his general line, which continued to advance in the plain. 
Brigadier Gen. Scott, who had advanced in line from his original 
position to meet the enemy, now halied for a moment. The suc- 
cess in the wood gave the enemy’s line on the plain, which con- 
tinued to advance, a new flank, and the enlarged interval between 
the battalions of Leavenworth and M‘Neil, enabled the general te 
throw the battalion of the latter forward on its right, so as to stand 
obliquely to the enemy’s charge, and flanking him on the right. 
This well-conceived and well-executed movement, combined with 
the steady fire of Leavenworth’s battalion and that of Towson’s 


battery, decided the action on the plain in favour of inferior num- 
bers; whilst, at the same time, the enemy’s right in the wood 
were completely routed by Major Jessup. At the distance of 
ihirty paces, the whole line broke and retreated in great confusion 
to their works behind the Chippewa. 

Such was the battle of Chippewa, as it appeared to the eye of 
a scientific soldier. But we have heard it described by others, 
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who viewed it with an unpractised and less military eye, as one 
of the most brilliant spectacles which could well be conceived. 
The day was clear and bright, the sun still high in the heavens; 
the plain such as might have been selected for a parade or a tour- 
nament; the troops on both sides, though not numerous, admirably 
disciplined; the generals leading on their columns in person; the 
clitter of the arms in the sun, the precision and distinctness of eve- 
ry movement, were all calculated to carry the mind back to the 
scenes of ancient story or poetry—to the plains of Latium or of 
Troy, and all those recollections which fill the imagination with 
images of personal heroism and romantic valour. 

Brig. Gen. Scott fought this action independent of the re- 
serve, which made a detour to the left, with a view of gaining the 
rear of the enemy, under cover of the wood. But the fate of the 
day was decided some time before the reserve could gain its posi- 
tion, or even see the enemy, as in fact the detour was too great. 
Maj. Gen. Brown, in his official report, has stated correctly, and 
in general terms, that the victory was obtained over superior num- 


| bers. As this fact has been since contradicted in the Canadian 


papers, and in the British official account of the action, we are hap- 
py that it is in our power to do justice to the military character of 
Gen. Scott and his officers, by stating more particularly the rela- 
tive force of the two armies actually engaged. Major Gen. Riall 
had in his frontline 1,700 men, all regular troops, supported by 
the 8th regiment, 450 strong. The 100th regiment, which was on 
the left of the British line, commanded by the Marquis of 'Twee- 


) dale, late aid-de-camp to Lord Wellington, brought into action 


(00 men, and paraded the next day but 264. The other regi- 
ments engaged suffered proportionably. Gen. Brown is in pose 
session of the most unequivocal evidence of these facts. 

Gen. Porter’s command was never again engaged after their first 
retreat, consequently the whole action was sustained by Scoit’s 
brigade ; which, including Yowson’s artillery, consisted of but 
1,300 men fit for duty ; 150 were on the different guards and pi- 
quets, and therefore notin the action; so that the American force, 


| actually engaged, did not exceed 1,200 men. 


This victory, slight as were its immediate results was yet at- 
‘ended by the most important consequences. It gave to the army 
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a confidence in their own skill and prowess, and dissipated at once 
the dread or doubts which had been inspired by the military repu- 
ialion of their veteran antagonists. It-was to the army what the 
victory of Capt. Hull had been to the navy; and the confidence 
which it thus inspired was surely most justly founded, for every 
man felt that the victory had been gained by superior skill and 
discipline: it was not the fruit of any accidental mistake or confu- 
sion in the enemy’s army ; or of one of those moments of temporary 
panic on one side, or excitement on the other, which sometimes give 
avictory to irregular courage over veteran and disciplined valour. 

No higher praise could be given to Gen. Scott, than that which 
he has unintentionally bestowed upon himself when, in his report 
to Gen. Brown, he says, “ I have the satisfaction of being assured 
by every commanding officer (which is confirmed by my own per- 
sonal observation) that every man, and of every grade, evinced an 
ability to meet even a greater shock than that encountered with 
like success. ‘This was most conspicuous in the very crisis of the 
actions Conduct universally good leaves but little room for dis- 
crimination. ‘Io mention them in the order of rank, (1 know of 
no other in this case,) Majors Jessup, Leavenworth, and M’Neil, 
and Capt. Towson, deserve every thing which conspicuous skill 
and gallantry can hope from a grateful country,” &c. 

Gen. Brown uses the same language : “ Every officer and eve- 
ry man, says he, “of the 9th and 22d, 11th and 25th regiments, 
did his duty with a zealous energy worthy of the American cha- 
racter.’*# | 

To have formed his troops at once to such uniformity of excel- 
lence—to have, as it were, struck out, at a heat, such perfection of 
discipline, is a degree of military merit which can gain no lustre 
from the euloguim of ‘the book-learned theorist.”—When this 
talent is united with personal courage, and with that presence of 
mind and quickness of perception and decision which enable their 
possessor to wield at will the weapons he has thus formed, there is 
nothing wanting to complete the character of an accomplished ge- 
neral. 


* The first battalion, under Maj. Leavenworth, consisted of detachments of the 9th 
and 22d regiments, the 2d battalion of a part of the 11th regiment under M’Neil, 
and the 3d of a detachment of the 25th under Maj. Jessup. 
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Two days after the action the army passed the Chippewa; it 
lay at Queenstown for two weeks, part of the time within gun shot 
of the forts at the mouth of the Niagara, then recrossed the Chip- 
pewa, and encamped at its mouth on the 24th July. 

On the 25th of July, Major Gen. Brown, who was not yet ap- 
prized of the arrival of Lieut. Gen. Drummond’s army, from Kings- 
ton and Prescott, and his junction with Riall, received information, 
(which afterwards proved to be false, but to which af the time 
he gave full credit,) that Gen. Riall had detached a large body of 
troops across the Niagara to Lewistown, for some object not exactly 
ascertained, but, as was supposed, in order to seize or intercept the 
baggage and stores which were at Schlossher, and on the road 


thither. It appeared to Gen. Brown, that the most effectual mode 


of diverting the enemy from this object was to recall his attention 


| to his own posts at the mouth of the Niagara. Brig. Gen. Scott 
| was ordered to march rapidly upon Queenstown. His brigade be- 
) ing then just formed for the usual drill, the order was promptly 


executed. The whole force under his immediate command con- 
sisted of four small battalions under Col. Brady, and Majors Jes- 


sup, Leavenworth, and M‘Neil, together with TTowson’s company of 


artillery, making in all $20 men; the piquets and guards belonging 
to the brigade, the whole of which were left behind, not being in- 
cluded. ‘To these were added Harris’s troop of light dragoons 
and some mounted volunteers, making an aggregate of 1050 men. 
With this force Brigadier Gen. Scott marched from the camp ; the 
enemy were soon discovered, and reported to Major Gen. Brown. 
At nearly three miles from the camp, and just in the vicinity of 


| the cataract of Niagara, Scott learned that the enemy was in some 
' force directly in front, a narrow piece of woodland alone intercept- 


ing them from his view. ‘This proved to be the advance corps of 
Drummond’s army, then in march to attack the American army 
in its position at Chippewa. On a closer, reconnoitre, this force 
was found to be drawn up on a ridge, running out at right angles 


‘from the Niagara. Notwithstanding their superiority of number, 


Gen. Scott resolved on an attack. Waiting only to communicate 


» this information to the commanding general, he advanced upon them, 
and by the time the message was delivered, the action had beer 
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commenced, and had already become close and general some time 
before the remainder of the division crossed the Chippewa. 

The enemy had already 1500 men in line; the remainder of 
Drummond’s army were on their march from Fort George, and ar- 
rived successively at intervals of fifteen and twenty minutes. Of 
the line in view, the left rested on the road, between which and 
the river was a space of 200 paces in breadth, covered by woods. 
Major Jessup, sustained by Col. Brady, was ordered to penetrate 
this woed, and to turn the enemy’s left wing. The action now open- 
ed in front, on the part of Scott’s artillery and his two remaining 
battalions. The dragoons were not engazed on either side. The 
enemy, finding that he far oufflanked on his right, threw forward 
iwo battalions to take our army on the left. ‘Lhese were promptly 
beaten out of the field; at the same moment the action was despe- 
rately contested in front by Towson and Col. Brady, whilst Jessup 
completely succeeded in turning the enemy’s lefi, taking prisoner 
Maror Gen. Riall* and several other officers on the rear, and then 
charged back through the enemy’s line, cutting off a portion of 
that wing, and showing himself again to his own army in a blaze of 
fire. The action, which had commenced half an hour before sun- 
set, had now lasted until about half after eight. -The enemy’s 
right wing had been beaten out of the field, his left turned and cut 
off; his centre alone remained firm, resting on a height conside- 
rably above the general elevation of the ridge, and supported by 
nine pieces of artillery. But fresh battalions were joining the 
enemy every instant from below. Such was the state of the ac- 
tion when Major Gen. Brown arrived with the reserve, after the 
battle had thus raged for an hour and forty minutes. The re- 
mainder of the action, after Gen. Brown had assumed the command, 
cannot be better related than in his own words. “ Apprehending, 
says he, that these corps (those ef Scott’s brigade) were mucli 
exhausted, and knowing that they had suffered severely, I deter- 
mined to interpose a new line with the advancing troops, and thus 
disengage Gen. Scott, and hold his brigade in reserve. Orders 
were accordingly given to Gen. Ripley. The enemy’s artillery 
occupied a hill, which gave him great advantages, and was the 
key of the whole position. It was supported by a line of mnfantry. 


* Capt. Ketehum of the 25th, was the officer who took Gen, Riall personally, 
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T'o secure the victory, it was necessary to carry the artillery, and 
seize the height. This duty was assigned to Col. Miiler, who 
advanced steadily and gallantly to his object, and carried the height 
and the cannon. Gen. Ripley brought up the 238d (which had 
faltered) to his support, and the enemy disappeared from before 
them. The enemy, rallying his forces, and, as ts believed, having 
received reinforcements, now attempted to drive us from our 
position, and regain his artillery. Our line was unshaken, and 
the enemy was repulsed. Two other attempts, having the same 
object, had the same issue. Gen. Scott was again engaged in re- 
pelling the former of those ; and the last J saw of him on the field 
of battle, he was near the head of his column, and giving to its 
march a direction that would have placed him on the enemy's 
right. Having been for some time wounded, and being a good 
deal exhausted by loss of bleod, it became my wish to devolve 
the command on Gen. Scott, and retire from the field: but, on in- 
quiring, I learned that he was disabled by wounds ; I therefore 
kept my post, and had the satisfaction to see the enemy’s last ef 
fort repulsed.” 

About the time at which Gen. Brown says he saw Scott for 
the last time, Gen. Scott had, at the head of his column, twice 
charged the enemy. He had, through the whole action, exposed 
his person in the most dauntless manner. He was finally disabled 
by a wound from a musket ball threugh his right shoulder, 
which he received about half past ten, just before the final 
close of the aetien. He had been wounded two hours before, in 
the left side, had lost two horses killed, under him, and his aid, Lieut. 
Worth, and his brigade major, Smith, bad both been wounded by 
his side. The total loss of his brigade was 490 in killed and 
wounded out of 920, including in this number more than thirty of 
ficers. 

During this engagement the moon shone bright and clear, but 
for more than two hours the hostile lines were within twenty 
yards of each other, and so frequently intermingled, that officers 
would often order an enemy’s platoon. 

Such was the battle of Bridgewater, as it is called. But why 


) of Bridgewater? It was fought near the mighty cataract of Niaga- 


ra, and within the sound of its thunders: Let it, then, be called the 
battle of Niagara, for it is worthy of that name. 
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This battle was, in proportion to the numbers engaged, the most 
sanguinary, and decidedly the best fought, of any action which ever 
took place on the American continent. ‘“‘ We had no such fight- 
ing in our war,” has one of the bravest soldiers of the revolution 
often said to the writer of this article. The repeated charges and 
actual contest with the bayonet, are alone sufficient to render this 
battle remarkable. The actual fight with the bayonet is, in fact, 
a thing of very rare occurrence. We have heard, on good au- 
thority, that Gen. Moreau has said, that he never saw it to any ex- 
tent more than twice—one side or the other almost always breaking 
before the bayonets crossed. Some of the captive officers of the 
enemy have declared, that there our troops exhibiied, not only 
the most undaunted bravery, but a proficiency in tactics and 
military skill which would have done honour to veterans. In par- 
ticular, the charge of Col. Miller has been represented by one of 
these gentlemen, who had served in Spain, as having surpassed 
any thing of the kind he ever saw, except the storming of St. Se- 
bastians. 

This is neither the occasion, nor the place, to expatiate at large 
on the gallant bearing of those who fought, and those who fell, on 
that signal day. Yet, in drawing up this hasty sketch of the mili- 
tary life of Gen. Scoit, it was with pleasure that we have some- 
times turned aside from the exploits of our hero, to catch a hasty 
glance at those of his brave companiuns in arms. Feeble and 
worthless as this tribute may be, we are yet proud to contribute 
our mite, to pay to patriotism and valour the debt the nation owes: 
glory was the prize for which they fought, and their country 
must bestow it. 

On the very day in which this action took place, by a singular 
coincidence, Brig. Gen. Scott was appointed, by the president, a 
major general by brevet. His wounds, which are still open, were for 
some time exceedingly painful and dangerous, and obliged him to 
retire for a time from active service. As soon as he was convales- 
cent, he was appointed to the command of the 10th military dis- 
trict, where he is now stationed. Beside his military rank, he has 
received every testimonial of respect and gratitude which his 
country could bestow ; among these area vote of thanks, anda 
medal, from Congress; a sword presented by the citizens of his na- 
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tive place, Petersburg ; a sword and vote of thanks from the Le- 
gislature of Virginia; and his namé has been given to a new 
county of that state. In addition to these civil honours, he has 
lately received a literary one from Princeton College, which was 
conferred in a manner equally flattering to himself, and honourable 
io the institution. 

At the late commencement of that college, held in September 
jast, whilst the customary collegiate exercises were performing, the 
irustees were accidentally informed that Gen. Scott had that mo- 
ment alighted at the opposite tavern, on his way to Baltimore. It 
was Instantly proposed to invite him to the commencement ; a de- 
putation of the trustees was accordingly sent over, who soon return- 
ed with the general. He was respectfully received by the trus- 
tees, and seated among them on the stage ; the audience express- 
ed the strongest symptoms of a disposition to break forth*intotu- 
multuous applause, which was with difficulty restrained, by a 
sense of the decorum due to the place and the occasion. ‘The 
valedictory orator now ascended the stage; it happened that the 
subject of his oration was the character of a patriotic and heroic 
soldier, in which he had introduced an apostrophe to an imaginary 
personage, whom he-depicted asa bright example of military vir- 
tue. With admirable presence of mind, and great elegance of 
manner, the young orator suddenly turned and addressed this to 
Scott. 

The effect was electrical; bursts of long, reiterated, and un- 
restrainable applause, broke forth on all sides. Even grave and 
learned divines, men whose studies and habits of mind were little 
in unison with feelings of this nature, were hurried away and over- 
come by the animating and kindling sympathy which surrounded 
them. With some difficulty the tumult of applause was hushed, 
and the president rose to confer the doctorates in law and divini- 
ty, and other honorary degrees. 

In the mean while, one of the trustees‘had proposed to the rest 
that an honorary degree should be conferred on their illustrious 
visitant. It was asked whether Gen. Scott’s literary acquirements 
were such as to render this compliment appropriate. A gentle- 
man from Virginia, to whom he was personally known, replied, (as 
isthe fact,) that beside possessing the general information ofa well 
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educated man, he was remarkable for his accurate and extensive 
acquaintance with English literature. ‘The proposal was instantly 
assented to, and communicated to the president, who concluded 
the list of literary honours, by announcing that the honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts was conferred upon Maj. Gen. Winfield 
Scott. It is unnecessary to add that the building again rang with 
the enthusiastic applause of the audience. This compliment, so 
spontaneous, so appropriate, so well-timed, was worthy of a col- 
lege which can boast of numbering in the long list of her sons 
many of the most brilliant and distinguished men of their country 
in every walk of public life. 





Felix prole virim 
centum complexa nepotes 


(mnes coelicolas, omues supera alta tenentes. 
Wa 








VANITY AND FLATTERY, A VISION. 


I imagined that I was in the midst of an immense crowd, who 
were eagerly pressing towards a large edifice, situated upon the 
summit of a lofty hill. Finding it impossible to retreat, I quiet- 
ly suffered myself to be borne along by the violence of the multi- 
tude, till Larrived at what I found; on a nearer survey, to be a tem- 


. ple. On entering it, the first object which attracted my attention 


was a figure, seated on a throne, and adorned with the ensigns of 
sovereignty. Her head was encircled by a fillet, which reflected 
all the colours of the rainbow, and every moment the light tissue of 
her drapery presented a thousand hues to the eyes of the be- 
hoidere But what most surprised me was the facility with which 
she changed not only the form and colours of her robes, but even 
their texture. At one moment she was arrayed in the light dra- 
pery of a city belle; at another, in the coarse habiliments of a jus- 
iice beauty. Now she assumed the dress and manner of a secluds 
ed student; and now appeared in all the magnificence of a cour- 
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VANITY AND FLATTERY, A VISION. AST 


tier. Fler waist was encircled with a zone studded with the wings 
of a butterfly ; in her left hand she held a mirror, and with her 
right she waved a sceptre of iron. 

One step lower, upon her right hand, sat a person whose sole 
eccupation appeared to be to pour outa liquid into a golden cup, 
which ever and anon he presented to the lips of his sovereign. 
‘The appearance of this personage was not less singular than that 
of her to whom he was ministering. His form was shrouded by 
a veil of splendid whiteness, but although at first glance it dazzled 
the eyes of those who ventured to behold it, yet it could not con- 
ceal from the penetrating observer the deformity it was intended 
fo cover. 

Struck with amazement at this scene, and at beholding the in- 
numerable crowds which bent the knee to this capricious and ever- 
varying sovereign, I could not refrain from asking some explana- 
tion from a person whose dark and animated eye appeared to be 
the index of intelligence. The stranger readily complied with 
my request, and quickly glancing his eye over the crowd as he 
spoke, “ You behold,” said he, “ a motley collection from every 
nation in the world, assembled to proclaim their obedience to the 
empire ef Vanity. She is the offspring of Pride and Fol), 
and has inherited the arrogance of the one and the weakness ef 
the other. She possesses an unbounded sway over mankind, and 
influences their conduct in almost every pursuit in which they 
engage. But the constant state of imbecility in which she is 
kept by drinking the intoxicating draught which is presented by 
her attendant, renders almost all her measures injurious fo hex 
subjects ; and there are few indeed who do not suffer want and 
wretchedness in consequence of their being under the dominion 
of Vanity.” And who, said I, is this attendant? “ His name,” 
replied my informer, “is Flattery. He is the prime minister of 
Vanity, and though he may appear te your eyes to be perfect de- 
formity, yet so litile is the penetration of his sovereign, that to her 
he appears beautiful as an inhabitant of the heavens.” 

He had scarcely spoken these words, when a confused noise 
was heard at the entrance of the Temple, and the cry of “ Justice” 
resounded from every quarter. At the sound, the cup trembled 
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in the hands of Flattery, and the sceptre of Vanity fell from her 
grasp. Flattery attempted to conceal himself among the crowd, 
but a band of Lictors, advancing, seized him, chained him side by 
side with Vanity, and conducted both before the tribunal of Jus. 
tice and Mercy. Impelled by curiosity to see what would be the 
sentence pronounced upon these culprits, who had so long been 
permitted to tyrannize over mankind, I followed the crowd, and 
entered the abode of those primeval judges of mankind. 

‘The trumpet of Judgment resounded through the hall, “ Who 
is the accuser of the tyrant and her minion?” Ina moment the 
roof burst in twain, and a celestial form descended : brightness 
encircled her head, and upon her breast was inscribed, in letters of 
Flame, “ Truth, the first and darling attribute of the Aimighty.” 
“T am the accuser,” said the celestial visitant, “ but I accuse not 
Vanity—I accuse him who has been the cause of her crimes ; 
Vanity would never have caused Misery, unless Flattery had 
first inebriated her with his fascinating cup.”’ 

Justice arose from her throne; “ I condemn,” said she, “ the 
tyrant to wander in exile an outcast from society ; for her fail- 
ings, though destructive to mankind, have been those of weakness 
rather than of malice. But the iniquitous partner in her guilt f 
condemn to instant death.” Ail eyes were now eagerly directed 
to the countenance of Mercy. ‘The venerable Judge arose, mild- 
ness beamed from her countenance, and, as she spoke, her words 
were tempered with a smile. 1 do not blame,’ said she, 
“the decision of Justice, but the object may be accomplished 
without so much rigour. It is enough to strip Flattery of the 
dazzling veil which shrouds his deformity, and to restrain him frem 
offering the cup of intoxication. It is enough to condemn Vanity 
to behold the hideous form of her sycophant, and to subject her 
io the tormenting desire of that cup which it is no longer in her 
power to receive.” : 

Thus Mercy spake, and immeditately her orders were executed. 
The cup was dashed from the hand of Flattery, and the veil was 
torn from his countenance. But no sooner had Vanity beheld 
him in his native deforwity, than she uttered a cry of such horror, 


mingled with despair, that I awoke with the fright that it occa- 
dioned. 
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SPIRIT OF MAGAZINES. 








Remarks on the Past and Present Stale of the Arts in England> 


{From the Reflector. } 


Tue following remarks are presented to the reader, not as hav- 
ing any nice pretensions to connoisseurship, but as resulting from 
some attention, and more regard, to the cause of the Fine Arts. 
The writer is impartial on the subject, if he is nothing else; and 
he attempts to estimate it in no other way than by the general 
standard of poetry, music, and other works of genius; that is to 
say, by its invention, its harmonious agreement, and its nature. 
Nor will the observations of a critic, so ill qualified “to make the 
worse appear the better reason,” be found, it is hoped, altogether 
useless to the public. The subject is beginning te excite a gene- 
ral interest, but hitherto its critics have been either professors 
themselves, or persons too well acquainted with those professors ; 
and though we have had a great deal of good criticism upon Art, 
we have had very little either good or disinterested upon our 
Artists. 

The reasons are obvious. Professors, though of course best 
informed on the subject, are not the best qualified in other re- 
spects to criticise their living brethren. In the first place, their 
individual rivalry, like that of poets and musical composers, is a 
great and perhaps insurmountabie bar to impartiality: secondly, 
when inclined to be impartial with regard to artists, they find it 
difficult to be so with regard to branches of art: and thirdly, even 
where neither of these stumbling-blocks might be found, profes- 
sional delicacy naturally interferes with the requisite freedom of 
criticism. Of the first ef these courses the proofs are sufficiently 
notorious and lamentable; the second has ever been manifest in 
the disputes between the different walks of art; and the third has 
lately been exemplified in the writings of Mr. Shee, who, with 
every disposition to be an impartial critic even at his own expense, 
cannot find it in his heart to be a just one at that of others. The 
patrons and professed connoisseurs, taking part with their respec- 
tive favourites,-are more or less liable to the same objections. 

Vol. VV. New Serves. §2 
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Nay, some of the very artists, who have otherwise the most ex- 
alted views of their profession, put impartiality entirely out of the 
question, and think that criticism has no business with a rising art, 
but to pass over its defects, and flatter it into a vain and slovenly 
confidence; as if weeds would of their own accord forsake the 
garden; or as if, by any cherishing process of the hot-house, these 
weeds could become flowers. 

It may be of use, then, as a small help to persons of cultivated 
minds, who would easily blend a love of painting and sculpture 
with that’ of the other liberal arts already established in this coun- 
try, to state the general impression which our British artists have 
made upon an humble but not inattentive spectator. This state- 
ment may also serve, in a general sense, a3 a specimen of the 
mind and feeling with which it is proposed to handle the subject 
in the future numbers of the Reriecror, where attention will be 
paid to the general spirit and progress of art, rather than to its 
indiscriminate efforts, its mechanism, or ifs petty disputes. Cri- 
ticism of this kind does not pretend to instruct the painter in the 

rocess of his art, to decide between the merits of strata and sub- 
strata, of otls and of mygylphs—or, indeed, to assume any tone 
of pictorial learning. Hs whole endeavour is to try the artist 
upon the general principles of taste, and to interest the general 
taste in favour of the artist; to suggest to the one the best means 
of exciting a public feeling for art, and to prepare this feeling, as 
much as possible, by familiarizing people with the contemplation 
of art: in a word, to do what little it can towards giving painting 
and sculpture their due share in the social honours of poetry, and 
making them current in books, in discourse, and tn general admi- 
ration. 

This unprofessional criticism is at feast of one use: it shows 
unequivocally the popular progress of art. Our artists owe much 
civility, on this head, to Mr. Cumberland, who is the first writer, 
I believe, of any repute, that has taken pains to foster the rising 
art, and whose zeal in its cause is as honourable to his public spirit 
as to his various taste and classicality. Fifty years ago there 
was no crificism of the kind, and for a very plain reason—because 
there was nothing to call it forth. While Ariosto, at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, was praising the perfection 
of artin his country, our writers had no idea of the subject.* 


* It is curious that Ariosto, though the intimate friend of Raphael, and of a more 
congenial fancy with that artist than with Michael Angelo, should introduce the 
jatter, in his mention of living painters, with so decided an air of superiority. Was 
it that he really had more admiration for an artist that presented so majestic a ¢ on- 
trast to his own powers? Or that he paid a res! though misplaced compliment to 
his friend’s modesty ? Or that the familiarity of friendship had diminished something 
of its respeet ? Or that Michael Angelo was at that moment more in vogue, and 
had lately astunished Rome with the display of a// his powers? Whatever was the 
Gguse, it appears to be ene of the most valuable, because most disinterested, pieces 
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Many years afterwards, Milton delighted in alluding to and 
exalting music, but though abounding in paintings of the 
most exquisite kind, scarcely seems to have thought of the sister 
art. ‘This is the more remarkable, inasmuch as he had visited 
Italy ; and it has brought upon him, as it did upon Tasso, the 
suspicion of insensibility to painting. Our poets in general, how- 
ever, cannot be liable to such a charge. Shakspeare, in default 
of meeting with artists of his own country, has gone out of his way, 
as well as out of chronology, to introduce his admiration of Julio, 
Romano ;* and it may be said of succeeding poets, that they stood 
ready with their pens to panegyrize any Englishman who should 
appear witha pencil in his hand. Dryden had a critical taste for 
art, as he has exemplified with so much spirit in one of his Epis- 
iles, and he gave his countrymen a translation of Du Fresnoy, 
but did not live to see any effects from his congenial zeal. Pope, 
who amused himself with a pallet, just as some great artists have 
with verses, could find no better native painter to immortalize 
than Jervas ; and it was as singulara piece of good fortune for a 
foreigner, as it is a mortifying recollection for our countrymen, 
that Sir Godfrey Kneiler, a man vain enough already, and at best 
a graceful portrait painter, was fed with the poetical flatteries of 
four of our greatest writers, Dryden, Pope, Congreve, and Addison. 

It is true, England had not been destitute of painiers since the 
reign of Henry Vv III., but they were altogether in a small or ser- 
vile way, and dealt at most in smooth portraits, and in copies of 
the foreign artists who visited England. Of this description, and 
in the first rank of native talent, were the two Olivers, Mary 
Beale, who copied Lely, Dobson, who copied Titian and Vandyck, 
and Cooper, who was called the “ Vandyck in little.” Among 
these, for the sake of rescuing him from the mere contempt with 
which he is recollected by literary readers, m may also be mentioned 
Flatman, who, in spite of his “ jaded muse” so spiritedly lashed 
by Rochester, was a very animated miniature painter. In the 
other imitative walks of art an Englishman hardly ever ventured. 
In sculpture particularly, we have not had a single name of repute 


of homage that Michael Angelo ever received, though by no means in the poet’s 
best style See Orlando Furioso, Cauto 33, St. 2, where he seems to put even 
Titian on an equality with his friend.— 


E quei, che furo a’ nostri di, 0 son ora, 
Leonardo, Andrea Mantegna, Gian Bellino, 
Duo Dossi, e guel ch’ a par sculpe e colora, 
Michel, pir che mortal, Augel divino ; 
Bastiano, Rafael, Vizian ch’ onora 

JVon men Cador, che quei Venezia e Urbine, 
E gli altri, di cui tal I’ opra si vede, 

Qual della prisca eta si legge e crede. 


* Winter’s Tale, Act V. Scene 2. 
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ull within a very short period. Gabriel Cibber was a German ; 
Rvsbrack came from Flanders, and Roubilliac from Switzerland. 
‘That we might not, however, be entirely indebted to foreigners 
for every kind of monument, small as well as great, erected to 
the memory of our great men, the reign of William produced 
Vertue, the father of English engraving, who with a spirit well 
calculated both to extend and exalt his art, delighted in copying 
the portraits of illustrious persons. His heads of the British 
poets, philosophers, and statesmen, are well known; and his 
scrupulous anxiety to procure faithful originals gave them a value, 
of which one is not willing todoubt.* His style is neither power- 
ful nor finished, but it is correct, light, and weil-toned, keeping 
under the subordinate parts, and throwing out the heads with an 
effect at once lively and unobtrusive. .However, even in this 
branch of art, the foreigners interfered and climbed over.us ; and 
Vertue bad the mortification of seeing his work and his reputation 
at once taken out of his hands by Houbracken. The only walk 
in which native talent stood alone, till within the last reign, was 
that of architecture, in which our forefathers had excelled after 
their rude manner, and which, during the reign of King Charles, 
obtained for us in our turn the admiration of foreigners, in the 
productions of Inigo Jones. The front of the Banqueting House, 
built by this architect at Whitehall, is reckoned a masterpiece of 
elegant proportion, and indeed can hardly fail to strike an eye 
that is naturally good, and at all accustomed to look about for ob- 
jects of taste. Christopher Wren, who flourished in the reigns 
of James II. and Anne, and was perhaps a greater philosopher 
than architect, allowed himself none of the extravagancies into 
which Jones had fallen in his earlier days, but seems to have had 
neither his fine taste, nor his opportunities of forming one. What 
made him rich did not help to make him great. He was em- 
ploved by Queen Anne in the work of the fifty churches ; and 
we may easily conceive the feelings of an architect who, with 
his hands half tied, had to run the gauntlet through an endless 
succession of church-wardens, clergymen, and _ proprietors of 
ground. People are surprised to learn how many of these churches 


* Vertue has been much commended for his care in this respect ; but if he was 
as successful as he was scrupulous, Sir Godfrey Kneller from whom he engraved 
30 much, must have been very wantonly abused for the infidelity of his portraits. 
ft must be owned, however, that contemporary evidence is against them both. 
Their portrait of Dryden, for instance, is not the short, thick personage which the 
poct is allowed to have been. Sir Godfrey’s Newton has sparkling eyes; but if we 
are to believe Atterbury, who was personally acquainted with that great man, his 
eyes were of an ordinary east, and announced nothing. This defect he had in com- 
mon with Milton, and yet it is . bse: vable that in Vertue’s head of Milton, the sight 
is remarkably piercing. ‘This head has no designer’s name to it , I believe Vertue 
took it from a bust which he had in his possession ; and busts are by no means tbe 
best originals for an engraver, particularly with regard to eye-sight, 
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| he built, and to see how few deserve any notice. One of his 


most admired works is the churh of St. Stephen, Walbrook, 
the roof of which is beautifully supported and proportioned, and 
has a singular character of dignity that triumphs at once over the 
smallness of the edifice and the clogging meanness of the pews be- 
low. St. Paul’s Cathedral, upon which his principal fame is sup- 
posed to rest, is allowed to be inferior to the original model, 


| which he was not allowed to execute ; and perhaps, though such 


an opinion must be spoken with deference, it does not deserve 
the praise it has received. To uneducated eyes, which are not 
always the worst judges of general effect, the dome appears too 
large for the main body; and not to mention the little frittered 
steeples, the division of the facade into two small rows of co- 
lumns, one over the oth seems not only to have sacrificed 
without cause a noble opportunity of making a large and imposing 
portico, but to be totally unworthy of the grandeur to which it 
introduces us. [t is difficult, however, to enter into the claims 
of this species of art, to settle the distinct boundaries between the 
architect and the builder, and to distinguish between the grandeur 
of the artist’s mind, and the imposing nature of size and alti- 
tude. One may remark, also, that architecture, by the fixture of 
its forms, and the realor imaginary perfection of its orders, pro- 
duces every species of servile imitation—so much, indeed, that 
it is hard to say where its imitation ends and its invention begins, 
and whether the best modern architect is‘any thing more than a 
tasteful plagiarist. 

Jones and Wren are of themselves sufficient proof, that our 
monarchs have been unjustly accused of preferring foreign to na- 
tive talent, where native talent was to be found. A much better 


» reason for our deficiencies in art has been found in our continual 
) political struggles, which turned the national spirit another way ; 
» and to this, as to all general reasons of the kind, may be added va- 
‘rious other causes, such as the tastelessness of successive princes, 


; 


the devotion of the middle classes to commerce, a national feel- 
ing inimical to foreign taste and to show in general, and a jealous 


antipathy to the decoration of places of worship. This last eb- 


4 


) struction, arising from jealousies ever present, and from preju- 


¥ 


dices that are always the last to give way, has survived all the 


Hrest; and it was not thirty years ago that Terrick, Bishop of 


Z 


London, refused the united offer of our first artists to decorate 
his cathedral gratuitously. Before this time, it must be confessed, 
that our painters had decorated some public buildings to little 


Sadvantage. ‘Thornhill, in the reign of Queen Anne, had _ been 
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employed to paint the roof of this very cathedral, and though he 
Was an intelligent artist, yet he had such little knowledge of form 


) ind colouring, that his pictures suffer nothing by being out of 
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sight. His pupil Brown is entirely forgotten, though the painte; 
of a number of altar-pieces in the metropolis. The reigns of 
ihe first and second George produced nothing better. The names 
of Hayman, Wills, and Phighieore: the best historical painters 
sixty years ago, are now scarcely known out of the profession.* 
Their style was altogether feeble and ignorant, as may be seen iy 
the pictures they presented to the Foundling Hospital. The 
former, a great man in his day, painted the rotunda in Vauxhall 
Gardens, and may be recellected by literary readers as the de. 
signer of the plates to Warburton’s edition of Pope and other 
books of that period. With these artists was joined the cele. 
brated Hogarth, who, with all his genius and electric originality, 
cannot be considered as ijlustra‘ing the progress of art. It is 
allowed, that he was rather a wit and moral satirist upon canvass, 
than a painter, and had almost as little skill as his cotemporaries 
im form and colour. He illustrated with his pen the theory of 
grace, and no artist better understood expression of a certain 
kind ; but his theory of grace only enabled him to ridicule the 
practical want of it in others ; and the expression, of which he 
was a master, was of a peculiar and sophisticated species, nol 
seldom degenerating into caricature. His attempts at history are 
known only to be despised, particularly his vulgar and even dis. 
gusting Sigismonda, which enabled the party wit of Churchill to 
handle him as severely in the light of an artist, as he’ had done 
malignantly in that of a man. His great and unrivalled excel 
lence lay in conveying the odiousness of vice by familiar touches, 
which might have been painful or disgusting had they been intro- 
duced with less circumstance of humour or evident morality of 
effect, and he was perhaps the first artist who made his canvass 

the vehicle of sheer wit or the sympathy of remote ideas. Swift 
himself, who saw his congenial talent, has no stroke of this kind 
more complete or satirical than the spider’s web over the 
poor’s-box in the Wedding scene at Church. The rest of Ho- 
garth’s contemporaries were portrait painters, who, by confining 
themselves to a head and shoulders, obtained more money, per 
haps more reputation, than their historical brethren. ‘They were 
men of little or no genius, and might have starved among a peo- 
ple less fond of their ancestors and relations. The artists in this 
line seem to have kept up 2 kind of hereditary sway over the 
town ever since the reign of James. Thus Lely was succeeded 
by Kneller, who was succeeded by Jervas and Richardson, who 
were succeeded by Hudson. This last painter was not aware by 


* So late as the year '755, a French artist residing in England of the name of 
Rouquet, published a small account of the State of the \rts in this country. Ip 
this book he talks of Hayman as the first of British artists, and represents him 2 
‘‘ master of every qualification that can form a great painter.” 
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yhat sort of a successor he was to be dethroned, and what a revo- 
tion was preparing in the world of taste. His portraits had no 
erit but that of coarse fidelity, but this was enough to make him 
favourite with the country gentlemen, who came to him as to @ 
opt of slop painter, to be fitted out in fine wigs and laced 
ats.* It is the praise of his father-in-law, Richardson, who 
as an intelligent critic of painting, that by his treatise on 
at subject he first inspired the destined founder of the British 
chool. 

This was Joshua Reynolds, a man of a thinking and un- 
hackled mind, who was the first to carry the good sense and spi- 
tof his nation into the walks of art. With a taste that rejected 
very thing vulgar and meretricious, and at the same time a stu- 
ious love of effect, he united chastity with warmth, and gave 
1¢ town what it had never seen before, the simplicity of nature 
dorned with the most glowing charms of art. ‘The union was ir- 
esistible, and he instantly took the lead in his profession. The 
oyal Academy, instituted in 1769 by the exertions of himself 
nd a few other spirited artists, elected him its first President by 
kind of involuntary impulse: riches amd respect grew round 
in; and having as instructive a pen as he had an effective pencil, 
edid more for the formation of a school of art than all the foreigners 
ho had visited or been connected with the country. Sir Joshua 
nited in his portraits ease and elegance of demeanour, an unaf- 
ected air of thinking, and a combination of all the charms of 
olour, Venetian ie Flemish. His invention in this walk dis- 
layed itself in. the happiest varieties of attitude and of back- 
round ; his children breathed innocence and unconsciousness ; 
nd, a word, he exhibited the perfection of portrait painting 

the true greatness arising from simplicity.—In considering him, 
owever, as he certainly was, the founder of the British school, 
is evident that he rather inspired it with industry and elemen- 
wy good taste than afforded it a sufficient example. Itis said 
[him, as it was of Vandyck, that he would have been as ex- 
ellent in history as in portraiture, had he bent his genius to it; 
it where are the proofs? Colour, grace, and portraiture, do 
bt make historical painters; st still less do incorrectness of draw- 


@g and want of historical invention. The very circumstance of 


* In apaper of the Connoisseur, No. 46, Dec. 1754, there is aletter signed Rusti- 
sy in which this painter is mentioned by implication with great respect : :-—** So 
mmon,”” saysthe writer, * is this fashion (the use of paint) grown among the young 
well asold that when ! am in a group of beauties, L considerthem as so many 
etty pictures; lookin ig about me with as littie emotion as Ido at Hudson’s: if any 
ing fills me with admiration it is the judicious arrangement of the tints, and the 
cate touches of the painter.” 
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his pursuing portraiture in preierence to history is an ar gumient 
against his talent for the latter, for want of ambition in such 
cases is most likely to be want of genius. To this may be added 
his anxious and continual hunting — after the secrets of the great 
colourists, that is to say, their mixture of. colours and mode of 
mechanic al working, which he seems to have considered as_ the 
phi ilosopher’s s stone of painting. In this pursuit he wasted much 
of ins time and more of his future reputation; for the numberless 

experiments he made injured the stability of his colouring; and 
many of his peoturse are already so cracked and apparently. worm: 

eaten, that they look older than some of the flimsiest of Titian. 

In fact, Sir Joshua, like Titian and V andyck, was only a link 

between portrait painting and history, and the end next the 
former was much the best part of the metal. I believe it is ac- 

knowledged by those who have seen in Italy the’originals which 

he had studied, that his history is little more than tasteful com. 

pilation. He seems not to have been able to produce any great 
work without something to copy—something to furnish him with 
first ideas; and thus portrait painting, which is apt to stupily the 
best historical artist, was his principal inspirer. His picture of 
the Tragic Muse has been justly celebrated for its historical dig: 
nity ; but he had the portrait before him in the person of Mrs. 

Siddons ; and it was this porirait he copied, though perhaps with 
a nobler air of simplicity. When he painted the same Muse from 
his own concepiion in the picture of Garrick, between Tragedy 
and Comedy, he made her a puling cirl, But he had considera- 

bie faults even in his own walk. lis drawing he acknowledged 
to be incorrect, but in his paintings he e1 ndeavou tired to conceal 
this great defect by indistinct outlines and seducing tricks of co- 
lour, than which there could hardly be a more e pernicious example 
for young siudents. Ife had also suiiered his fancy to indulge it- 
self so far in a predilection for a certain arch character in female 
and infant cases, that it often destroyed his simplicity ; and in 
pursuing these “quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles,” he ac- 
quired a past of tarning up his eyes and mouths fantastically at 
the corners ; a manner con trary fo nature in general, as well as in 
direct oppesition to ideal beauty. However, as it luckily hap- 
pened, his exemplary love of study, his better judgment, and 
those excellent lect clures, in which he showed anenthusiasm for 
historical greatness singul: ily contrasted with his practice. redeem 
ed him from the danger of poisoning the taste he had diffused : and 
anew set of painters were rising in the mean time, who, while 
they took nothing from the reput tation of his peculiar beauties, 
brought to the increasing stock of arta useful variety and a much 


greater ambition. 
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The principal of these were Barry, West, and Mortimer, in 
pistory; Romney in portrait; and Wilson and Gainsborough in 
landscape. Angelica and Cipriani had also come from Italy ; but 
jimes were alfered, and foreigners now came only to be excelled. 
With much superficial taste, these two artists were feeble and flut- 
tering in their style; their women had a pleasing and feminine 
softness, but no variety whatever; and their heroes, particularly 
those of Angelica, were so many men-milliners in helmets. Mr. 
Fuseli, with a contempt more just than gallant, calls her productions 
“a bundle of rags.’ ‘It was a singular instance of the rising ge- 
nius in this country, that theugh seducing to students by their ea- 
siness, and recommended everywhere by the masterly graver of 
Bartolozzi, they hardly produced an imitator. Sir Joshua and 
his brethren had therefore done us another piece of service: they 
had saved us from the flippant, monotonous, and affected style, 
which latterly obtained in Etaly, and which at length reduced that 
mighty mistress of art to second childishness. 

Landscape shone in the general dawn. Gainsborough was easy, 
picturesque, and excelled in select combination ; but Wilson was 
a greater genius, and by giving classical and impassioned subjects 
to his landscapes, animated them with thought and with historical 
interest. For the delicate effect of some of his paintings he has 
been compared to Claude; but he. seems to have been altogether 
a nobler artist. Claude’s excellence was in repose, in tenderness 
of scenery, and ina kind of Arcadian luxury; but bis introduc- 
tion of human accidents was uninventive, and his figures are lame 
and pitiable. Wilson’s fancy and execution were of a higher and 
more extensive order: he excelled as much in violence as in re- 

ose, in the disturbances as in the quietudes of nature; and his 
Niobe, for the striking poetry of all its circumstances, its clouds 
and lightning, its winds, waters, and scattered despair, is a piece 
of magnificent combination worthy of Rubens. The historical 
spirit of portrait painting was well sustained by Romney, who 
though by no means a master of his pencil, and not at ail likely 
to be recommended te these after-times by the indiscreet and 
maudlin praises of his friend Mr. Hayley, was a man of genius, 
and had much of Sir Joshua’s delicacy in expression. But the 
greatest promise of advancing as well as maintaining the English 
school was afforded by our rising painters in history. Mortimer, 
notwithstanding an occasional and unaccountable finicalness in 
parts of his figures, had a true feeling for the art in all its great 
requisites, in boldness of handling, in fancy, and in composition. 
He unfortunately died in the flower of his age. Barry is deser- 
vedly reckoned one of the fathers of this school; and he would 
deserve the honour if it were only for one consideration: that 
the “grasp of mind,” as Johnson called it, which conceived his 
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Progress of Society, served to inspire students with the love of 
knowledge and to set them thinking. He made a great many 
enemies by his impatient jealousy, his affectation of an austere in- 
dependence, and by a morbid and suspicious temper almost ap- 
proaching to insanity. ‘These enemies had undoubtedly much to 
condemn both in him and in his paintings; but they had also 
much to rouse their jealousy in the latter, and much to annoy 
their consciences in the attacks he made upon the academy ; and 
accordingly they have not ceased to persecute his memory. He 
certainly relied too much upon his poetical mind in an art which 
must go through so much mechanical labour before it can express 
its ideas. His knowledge of the figure was incorrect, and his 
colouring harsh and of a barren sandiness. The mere defiance of 
criticism with which he introduced hats and wigs into Elysium, 
and the Genius of Music as Dr. Burney riding full dressed among 
the water nymphs, has met with just ridicule; and his beatitude 
of Louis XLV. and other patronizing profligates, by which he sa- 
crificed a moral sentiment in a moral picture, strikes every honest 
spectator with indignation. There is also much of imitation in 
separate figures, particularly in the prominent one of the young 
horseman in the Olympic games, which has beena received mo- 
del of equestrian grace from Phidias to Stothard; but let hin 
who doubts the general originality of the pictures in any respect, 
produce the subjects from which they were taken. The floating 
and languid water nymphs, personifying the luxuries arising from 
commerce, though neither well drawn nor coloured, have great 
significance of expression; and each end of the picture of Fina! 
Retribution abounds with images not only sublime in themselves, 
but truly fitted for the sublime in painting: the noblest specimen of 
art cannot, for instance, show images of more grandeur, or com- 
bining more historical dignity with poetical imagination, than the 
Peruvians with Las Casas at their head adoring the beatific vi- 
sion which shines from the immense distance; or the gigantic 
Reiributive Angel with the balance, whose face, looking out of 
the picture as he turns aside with a gesture of pitying denounce- 
ment from the contemplation of the damned, inspires mute atten- 
tion and awe. When it is said of such a man, in allusion toa 
supposed jealousy ou the part of Sir Joshua, that “it were as 
reasonable to suppose the jatter jealous of the weaver ef his can- 
vass or the grinder of his colours,’ we despise as soon as we hear 
so mere an insult.* Sir Joshua and Barry wanted each what the 
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*See Edinburgh Review, No. XXXIV. Art. 2. On the works and life of Barry. 
--The Reviewers have at length turned their attention, as they were advised, to the 
consideration of art; but the advice had better not have been siven, if their late 
criticism was a specimen of whatisto come. The writer, who appears to bea con- 
noisseur, suificiently versed in the smail talk of his art, is justly severe on Barry's 
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oiher possessed :—the former, histerical invention—the latter, co- 
jour and delicacy of taste. 

The artists now living well sustain the reputation with which 
these painters had commenced the British school. Iu history, we 
have West, who has survived all his early contemporaries, Fuseli, 
Stothard, Northcote, Westall, cc. ;—in sculpture, Flaxman, Nol- 
lekens, &c. ;—in narrative and fancy pieces, Devis, Howard, and 
Thomson ;—in humorous characters, Smirke and Wilkie :—in 
portrait, Lawrence, Phillips, Gwen, Cosway, Beechey, Shee, Xc. ; 
in landscape, Turner, Loutherbourg, Barker, Callcoit, &c. ;—in 
architecture, Gandy and Smirke, &c.—Of these the principal only 

re proper objects of such a review as the present; and as to the 
flower and fish painters, who neither disgrace nor adorn a nation, 
they may well be left to those who admire them.—At the head of 
his profession, both by age, office, the general acknowledgment, 
and a genius truly epic, stands Mr. West. What particularly 
strikes one, in considering him with regard to the progress of the 
English school, is that he is literally the first historical artist who 
possessed a thorough knowledge of the human figure. The exhi- 
bition of his earliest pictures evinced the ardour of his study ; and 
the Death of General Wolfe, a composition at once severe in uni- 
ty and abounding in the finest contrasis, stamped his reputation 
abroad as well as at home. It is another curious circumstance, 
that in clothing the figures of this picture in the dress of the 
times, he was the first who ventured to abandon the incongru- 
ous costume of former artists; and Sir Joshua, who doubted 
the success of the reformation, was afterwards modest and sensi- 
le enough to adopt it himself.* The beauties of Mr. West’s 
style are masterly freedom of pencil, a scientific knowledge of 
grouping and composition, and elevation of character. The first 


principal vices ; but far be it from an amateur in grounds and colours to enter into 
the beauties above mentioned. He confesses himself no judge of the higher part of 
the subject, when he insinuates that no picture can have a moral effect on the spec- 
tator, and tellus that “ originality and sublimity of poetical conception,” are * az 
best, very suspicious merits in an imitative art.’ ‘* \Vho eax find,” be asks, * any 
argument in favour of the future state in the picture of Mnal Retribution 2” Who 
indeed? This is an ingenious mode of denying the moral effeet of a picture by ques- 
tioning its powers of logic. Barry intended no argument on the subject. He took 
afuture state for granted, and so taking it, his object was to impress upon the specta- 
tor, that the good o ifl conduet of men towards soeiety produced their happiness 
or misery ina state of retribution Such objections are only ridiculous; but when 
the critic ferments and grows fanciful in his very malignity, and concludes with sta- 
ting, that he has heard something of Barry which, if he chose to tell, would prove 
him a sheer villain, he outrages common bumanity. The tale might have been told, 
if bevond all doubt; or it should not have been hinted.— W hy will this Review, with 
somuch witand knowledge as it exhibits, suffer itself to be made the tool of all sorts 
of parties? 

*Tt was perhaps from the Deuth of Wolfe that Macklin took the hint of com- 
mencing a similar reformation on the stage. Garrick, who had already been advi- 
sed by the artists to venture upon an improvement so worthy of his genius, doubted 
like Sir Joshua, and talked of glass bottles from the galleries; but, like Sir Joshua, he 


had afterwards the merit of adopting what he did not clioose te begin. 
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is seen to the best advantage in his sketches, some of which, as 
his Jesus healing the Sick, the Destroying Angel, Death on u 
Pale Horse, &c. are for that reason more valued than his finished 


paintings :—of the second, the Deaih of Wolfe has been pro- 


nounced a perfect specimen ; and perhaps, though upon a differen! 
plan, his meeting of Calypso and Telemachus is another :—this 
latter picture also exhibits his powers of expression in al! their 
variety—dignity in the air of Calypso, who is still royal in the 
midst of her admiration ;. beauty, aguesnment, or coqueitish ad- 
miration, in the Siemens of her train, who follow in a sort of 
link affectionately wreathing their hands and arms after the man- 
ner of sisters ;—the suspicion of old age, somewhat too eager and 
human perhaps, in the face of the disguised Minerva; and the 
fire and frankness of manly youth in the upright port, advancing 
gesture, and open gaze of Lelemachus. The heaving sea, and 
general bluster of the landscape, acting upon the hair and drape- 
ry of the figures, complete the contrasts of this poetical composi- 
tion, and render it altogether one of those pictures which are cal- 
culated to make an admirer of poetry at once in love with painting. 
The finest and most original expression, perhaps, of which Mr. 
West is master, is the fire and energy of a noble countenance; 
the art cannot produce faces which more strike you with awe, 
and surmount your feelings, than those of bis angels, .with their 
eyes lil up, and their hair mounting Jike wreaths of flame. ‘The 
series of pictures representing the Installution of the Garter is by 
some accounted his greatest work. It is probably the richest, and 
it abounds in personal beauty and dignity ; but for delicacy of ex- 
pression and poetical mind, appears to me to be far surpassed by 
the works just mentioned. With all these beauties, which have 
deservedly ranked him with the masters of his art, Mr. West has 
great faults, particularly of manner. He sometimes sacrifices 
ropriety of action to his fondness for harmony of composition ; 
his firmness of drawing is apt to degenerate into hardness, though 
this fault is of little danger to the student; the common run of his 
female faces is a mere peachy smoothness and regularity, an imi- 
tation of that monotonous Greek character, so inferior to the sense 
and vivacity of the modern; his mouths sometimes appear as if 
they were cornered and cut out with scissars; and the general 
character of his earlier colouring is harsh and frigid. In portrait 
painting especially, he retains all the faults, without a single beauty 
of his history, and is utterly feeble and unsatisfactory. His por- 
trait brush is a torpedo which he should never touch: it stiffens 
his hand and takes away all his powers. It is this probably which 
made his Death of Nelson so inferior to that of Wolfe; the abun- 
dance of portraits stifled its animation. However, it is where he 
is least interested in bis work, that he is evidently most deficient. 
It is acknowledged, that when he pleases he can produce a colour- 
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ing equal with Titian himself, of which there was a beautiful speci- 
men in the last Exhibition, in the figure of the Infant brought to 
Jesus. His masterly familiarity with the human figure, his un- 
wearied love of the art, and his historical ambition founded on 
early and severe study, present the best of lessons to the student ; 
and, perhaps, since the appearance of Sir Joshua, there is no artist 
who has been of such exemplary and lasting service to the British 
school. 

Next to the president in his qualification for great works, and 
before him ina daring imagination, is Mr. Fuseli. As this painter 
is a foreigner, and seems to have acquired his ideas of art before 
he had any thing to do with England, he does not, in strictness 
perhaps, come under the present review; but the peculiarity of 


‘his manner, and the situation he holds over the young students, 


demand a few observations. When people hear Mr. Fuseli men- 
tioned they know not whether to be struck with laughter, pity, 
or admiration. {| believe the first is the most involuntary ; but 
then it is to be recollected, that Mr. Fuseli is most known by his 
worst productions. Of this description are his appalling designs 
for Chalmers’s Shakspeare, and for the octavo edition ef Cow- 
per—a series of oufrages upon the human form, which perhaps 
have never been equalled, and which I believe no artist but Mr. 
Fuseli would have ventured to commit. Of these phenomena, 
some are men with scarcely any body, their wrists sprained, fin- 
gers jerked out like an idiot’s, and legs stretched to a horrible 
tension, as if seized with the agonies of sudden cramp: others are 
little boys with the “ brawns of Hercules ;” others, huge affect- 
ed women with skewers through their hair, and without a particle 
of any thing feminine ;~-even a cap or hat must be as it never 
was, crimped round the edges like a pie, or stuck on one side of 
the head in the shape of a pincushion ; and as to clothing! never 
were waistcoats and pantaloons so facetious. ‘The author of those 
famous lines, 


A painted vest Prince Vortigern had on, 
Which from a naked Pict his grandsire won, 


might have completely justified them, had Mr. Fuseli been the 
tailor of those days; for his figures are nota jot the less naked 
for being clothed ; not only bones, but the smallest muscular in- 
dications, are seen through cloth as through air; and sometimes 
So complete is the delusion, that after concluding the figure to be 
bare, you find on coming to a circle at the wrist or the ankle that 
it is clothed from head to foot. Those who wish to see a speci- 
men of this defiance of propriety, in all its branches, may turn to 
the print of the Tea-table in Cowper, where they will behold in 
the company of ladies, the likeness of a human figure lounging on 
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a sofa with his hat on after the above pie fashion,* his waistcoat 
looking like a shirt bosom, and naked thighs terminating in a pair 
of trowsers! With loftier examples of distortion Mr. Fuseli ge- 
nerally treats us in the Exhibition; in the last of which the reader 
may recollect a Hercules with an eye in his temple, and a leg de- 
formed with the gout. His colouring is uniformly bad; some- 
times it is leaden, sometimes brassy, sometimes of a rusty green, 
sometimes of a dirty drab colour; but this is escaped by the en- 
graver. It is said that this artist imitates Michael Angelo; and 
Michael Angelo we are told exaggerated. -He did so; but with 
what sort of a pencil and a taste? When Michael Angelo exagge- 
rated and obtruded his muscles, he knew that he could draw them 
in a masterly manner: he had fitted himself well for the daring ; 
whereas, Mr. Fuseli is confessedly deficient in this respect. Be- 
sides, Michael Angelo never deigned to waste and degrade his 
fancy upon tricks of millinery y, upon carving of hats, and eccentri- 
cilies ofa shoe; and if he had, he would only have shown him- 
self unworthy of imitation. If Mr. Fuseli had imitated the great 
master in the severities of his studies, he might have followed him 
with more success, for be has undoubtedly a poetical imagination 
and a feeling for the sublime. His fancy wantons at its ease in 
fairy land, the inhabitants of which obey his pencil in all their 
quaint submission and capricious tricks of amusement. His pic- 
ture of Titania with Bottom the Weaver, is a complete specimen 
of this talent, in elegance, in expression, in tricks of the terrific 
and the ludicrous, and in that duteous and fantastic variety of oc- 
cupation so peculiar to the fairy nation. Of this description are 
his Oberon and Titania, and his Friar Puck. But in works 
of imagination more allied to history, he has also great beauties, 
that fill us with double regret at seeing an artist capable of so just 
an originality, giving himself indolently up to a cheap and perish- 
ing eccentricity. In the very picture above mentioned, the Her- 
cules shooting at Pluto, he displayed grandeur of conception, 
and considerable skill in situation and ceneral effect: the attitude 
of Hercules announced defiance and conscious strength, and the 
faces of Pluto and Proserpine well expressed gloominess roused 
into terror. Ifsome of his pictures from Milton were free from 
a partial touch of caricature, their defects of drawing would be 
forgotten. The picture in Mr. Angerstein’s collection, represent- 
ing Satan starting up in his native shape from Lihuriel’s Spear, 
is one of this description: nothing can be more finely imagined 


* The reader who remembers this, will agree with me, and may quote Shak- 
speare on the oceasion without the ieast exaggeration :— 
Petruchio.— Why. thou sayest true ; itis a paltry cap, 
A custard-coffin, a bauble, a silken pie: 
Tlove thee well, in that thou lik’stit not. ' 
This scene in the Tuming of the Shrew abounds in applications to Mr. Fuseli’s 
taste in dress. 
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than Satan’s unwilling burst into manifestation, and the contrast 
which the malignant tension of his faculties presents to the calm 
and affectionate slumber of the pair below. The precipitous 
flight of Satan from the solar orb, while Uriel, seated on a cloud, 

looks down with a calm royalty upon the headlong descent, 

unites fine conception with a beauty very rare in this artist—a 
dignified simplicity. But the Lasar-House was the triuniph of 
his genius ; it told what he could do, and what he ought always 
to have done. In the whole raage of painting it would be diffi- 
cult to discover a wilder and yet more natural piece of the ter- 
rific, than the dying maniac, who at the very moment of receiv- 
ing the sacrament has escaped with a preternatural strength from 
his bed, and is pursued by the priest and his attendants. Fortu- 
nately for students the beauties and deformities of Mr. Fuseli are 
equally prominent ; and while the former tend to elevate the fan- 
cy, the latter as materially serve to warn them against extravagance, 
and to repress a mere confidence in that fancy. By what I can 
discover in the Exhibition, his style has but one solitary imitator ; 
and as this imitator seems a young man of talent, and otherwise 
capable of thinking for himself, he will probably grow wiser as he 
grows older, and not mistake the absurdities of genius for the ge- 
nius itself. 

As the president’s chair was filled a short time since by a house- 
builder, itis not easy to say who will sit there next: but the most 
proper successor to Mr. West, both on account of his freedom 
from gross faults, and his attainment, in one respect, of an ex- 
cellent simplicity, seems to be Mr. Stothard. ‘This gentleman is 
well known to readers by his innumerable designs for books ; and 
in these designs, as in Mr. Fuseli’s, and, indeed, as in those of all 
artists who condescend or are compelied to design for books, there 
are specimens of his worst style—large hands and eyes, rawboned 
faces, stiff attitudes, and dislocated limbs. ‘They abound, how- 
ever, in delicate beauties, and the engravings from them by Heath 
and others are so much valued, that I understand they are bought 
up on the continent at a considerable expense. The paintings of 
Mr. Stothard are sometimes patchy and meager ; and he is apt to 
leave his faces with an air of being unfinished in his best works ; 
but it is no small praise to say that he is one of the very few pain- 
ters who have been able to manage with effect the richness and the 
acaltered lights of Rubens ; and what i is sul] greater, and forms his 
unrivalled excellence, is the exquisite air of simplicity which he 
can give to females. In Mr. Heath’s edition of Shakspeare, 
there is a design from Twelfth Night, representing the detection 
of Viola in boy? s clothes. Never, perhaps, since the time of 
Raphael himself, was feminine modesty so unaffectedly sha- 
dowed forth under circumstances so provocative of effect. The 
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gentle figure shrinking almost imperceptibly, and involuntarily 
lifting a finger to its lip, respires consciousness of its sex, without 
the least consciousness of its beauty. Of the Procession of 
Chaucer’s Pilgrims, the engraving of which has been left unfinish- 
ed by the lamented Schiavouetti, it is sufficient to say that the late 
Mr. Hoppner published along panegyric. Mr. Stothard’s genius 
is not confined to serious subjects, aud perhaps he is the only 
painter, not only in England, but in the whole history of painting, 
that ever joined areal talent for the serious with a taste for hu- 
mour. In Sharpe’s British Classics he has two humorous designs 
of great merit, from ihe Spectator; one, representing the cele- 
brated Scaramouch beaten by an old Horse officer for taking too 
large a pinch of snuff ;—the other, a scene at a West-Indian Ball 
between two rival Sisters, the youngest of whom thinking to out- 
shine the other by coming there in a stuff of a new fashion, is 
suddenly throwa into a swoon by seeing the elder walk in dressed 
in black, and accompanied by a female slave, whose petticoat is a 
piece of the identical cloth. ‘The former, from the nature of the 
subject, approaches to caricature, but is excelleatly national and 
explanatory: Scaramouch is his own name personified, and all is 
French manner, tothe very shopman in the back-ground, who is 
obsequious with an air of naiveté. The latter is of a purer hu- 
mour; and it is pleasing to see, in the calm face of the triumphant 
lady, and the more conscious looks of the servant, that Mr. Sto- 
thard can carry his simplicity into the very reverse of his usual 
walk. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, though he made such an impression on 
his countrymen, left but one direct pupil who hag attained any 
character. This is Mr. Northcote, an artist with little seduction 
of manner, and less fancy, but sensible, vigorous, and master of 
a strong though coarse expression. Like his instructor, he some- 
times betrays a want of drawing, but is generally more correct, 
and has nothing else in common with Sir Joshua, either of fault 
or beauty. His designs for the tragedy of Richard the ‘Third are 
well known, and [ believe have been popular. Their power of 
pleasing, however, seems to arise from the subject rather than its 
execution. The face of Richard when he meets the young prince 
is forcibly marked with cunning: but the attendant bishop in his 
canonicals is an ill-drawn blotch; and the children, particularly 
in the smothering scene, belong too much to the nursery. A pic- 
ture in the last Exhibition, representing the Hiarl of Argyle sleep- 
ing i Prison, 2 few hours before his execution, while his enemy 
is conteniplating him with mixed rage and remorse, combines the 
principal features of Mr. Northcote’s style. The gaoler’s figure 
is disproportioned, and Argyle wants the heroic character: we 
should say, in familiar life, that he was not the gentleman. But 
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the soundness and quiet conscience of his sleep are excellently 
expressed, and as finely contrasted with the devilish agitation of 
his enemy, who suddenly bites. his lip, and strikes his forehead, 
with mingled hatred and despair. The meanness of this expres- 
sion has been censured, but it appears to me to be its chief beau- 
ty: for what can be meaner than baffled malignity ?—Mr. North- 
cote is not confined to history. His animals are excellent, and 
have all the intelligence, if it may be so called, that their nature 
will allow, without exhibiting a fanciful or humanized expression. 
In Sir John Leicester’s Collection of English Paintings, which does 
so much honour to the Baronet’s public spirit, there is an Kagle 
of his grasping a Serpent, and looking out from the tep of a moun- 
tain into a turbid atmosphere. It is one of the finest specimens 
of the style existing. ‘The idea of height is admirably given; and 
the lightning of the bird’s eye, and the air of power and defiance 
with which he thrusts out his head amidst the storm, form a truly 
Pindaric combination. Mr. Northcote does honour to the En- 
glish school; and there is a good sense reigning throughout his 
pictures, which tends to divert the student from vitious and af- 
fected manner. 

It is a pity that the same praise cannot be given to Mr. Westall, 
who is an artist of much taste and feeling, and has a poetical lux- 
uriance of fancy. But without severe study and a continual at- 
tention to nature, taste and feeling will inevitably degenerate into 
affectation. Mr. Westall’s females are lovely, his heroes digni- 
fied, and his youth sometimes frank and impassioned; he colours 
voluptuously, and can pierce into the bowers of poetry or beauty 
with an Arcadian spivit of enjoyment. But in so doing he takes 
leave of nature. Like Mr. Fuseli, he has a world of his own; and 
like him he chooses to live there in general, not because it is a more 
honourable sphere, but because he can manage it more easily. 
Mr. Fuseli’s is a world of absurdities: it is Arioste in his dotage. 
Mr. Westall’s is precisely that sort of smooth-faced and shep- 
herdized creation, which boyish fancies live in at fourteen or fif- 
teen. His beautiful faces are allof one monotonous cast, whether 
young or old; his dignity steps into the theatrical ; and his colour- 
ing is worked into fritter and gaudiness. His favourite affectation 
seems to be a lifted eye ; and this Magdalen expression he bestows 
on all that come—ladies, grandsires, boys, and peasants. What 
he does with peasants in other respects may easily be imagined ; 
they are pure Arcadians in leathern breeches. For co:mplete 
examples of his attractions and defects it is sufficient to mention 
the Bowers of Panand of Venus. - One of his most rational per- 
formances is the Alfred kneeling before his Mother, and listening 
(o her inspiring stories: the boy has great spirit, and the queen 
‘9 impressive and royal; but all is theatrieal. ‘There are er- 
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eravings, I see, from this artist, in a late edition of Mr. Walter 
Scott’s Marmion; and it is well that two clever men, so given 
up to a similar affectation, should go hand in hand, and help to il- 
lustrate each other’s faults. ‘The young students, both of poetry 
and painting, should, of all styles, beware of that seductive one 
which, while it throws an indolent sunshine over their fancy, melts 
down the power of labour and reflection, and incapacitates them 
for all noble endeavour. 

Our sculpture does not yet outshine the reputation of Roubilliac, 
and the other foreigners who visited us. The late Mr. Banks was 
aman of genius, but he had no opportunities of working ona 
srand scale, which is sometimes absolutely necessary to an art 
wanting the aid of perspective. It is on this account that the best 
specimen of his talent, the Giant overwhelmed by Rocks, in the 
Council Room of the Academy, contradicts its own beauties ; the 
Giant is excellently sculptured, and his attitude is desperate and 
ruinous, but the few inches allotted him and the rock destroy the 
general effect, and, in spite of the attempt at comparative size in 
the back ground, he looks like a Lilliputian Hercules knocked 
down with a stone. Mr. Bacon was a graceful sculptor, and left 
a good business to his son. Mr. Westmacott is much employed, 
but is feeble and incorrect; his Duke of Bedford, in Russel square, 
an attempt at ease, has an air of indecision and awkwardness; 
and the Muses round the pedestal of Addison’s statue in West- 
minster Abbey want expression and proportion. Mr. Nollekens 
occasionally executes whole lengths from fancy, and does them 
with much elegance of form; but his excellence is in busts, of 
which the masterly turn and thinking spirit are justly celebrated. 
Our best sculpter is Flaxman, whose style, together with that of 
Rossi, is seen on the outside of the new theatre in Covent Gar- 
den. The figure of Tragedy, by the latter, is neither new nor 
forcible, and the drapery is cut up into pettiness; that of Come- 
dy, by the former, has perhaps as little pretension to originality, 
but it is executed in a masterly manner, and the drapery is broad 
without heaviness. Much objection has been made to the quiet 
expression in the face of Comedy, which, we are told, should be 
gayer and more comic. Sir Joshua, it is true, represented Conie- 
dy with a laughing face, and the word comic has passed into ‘an 
epithet of drollery ; but this is confounding the effect with its cause. 
ft is not necessary that Comedy should laugh in order to produce 
laughter: in fact, the best eomedies are not those which laugh 
most; that is the strongest humour which produces the greatest 
effect with the most quiet face. Why the figure should have 
been represented with the attributes of the early Greek comedy 
is not so clear; but it is Mr. Flaxman’s great fault to carry his 
love of the antique to an excess. The figures in relief, represent: 
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Iter ing scenes from the Greek and English drama, though partly exe- 
ven cuted by Mr. Rossi, are all designed by the former, and do great 
oil credit to his taste and composition. ‘The lady from Comus is 
try particularly graceful and feminine. Mr. Flaxman is said to bea 
one great admirer of Mr. Stothard’s design, and if he is like that 
elts artist in certain faults, as for instance, in the relief before us, an 
nem occasional thicksetness in his limbs, he resembles him also in his 
simplicity, of which his group of Instruction, in the last year’s 
lac, Exhibition, was a very engaging example. It cannot-be denied, 
was however, that there has yet arisen no great inventive genius, who, 
ma by displaying a masterly familiarity with form and its accidents, 
art joined to a vivid apprehension of character and a command of ex- 
dest pression, could give sculpture that creative renown among us 
the J which it has enjoyed in Greece and Italy. There is still, there- 
the — fore, a noble opening for English genius, in an art, too, which, if it 
and — isinferior to painting in vivacity and general power, is more capa- 
the BF ble of embodyinga perfect grandeur and beauty, and has a presence 
e in about it, which, alike removed from the idea of surface and from the 
ed waking lifelessness of wax work, is more fitted to inspire reverence 
left and awe. 
ed, In humorous painting we are now confessedly unrivalled, 
are; / Stothard has been already mentioned as an artist of considerable 
283; J observation in this walk. He is also the most refined of our 
est. [F painters of humour, which, by its familiar habits, is always apt to 
ens degenerate into vulgarity Mr. Smirke, who is a respectable but 
em not very pleasing painter in serious subjects, is a broad humorist, 
, of with considerable treedom of pencil. He expresses forcibly 5 you 
ed. always know what touch of quaintness he would strike off, and the 
t of burst of langhter is ready to welcome it. But his characters are 
rar- all actors, and actors too of very manifest farce. Sometimes he 
nor is not content while any temperance remains, as he has _particu- 
me: larly instanced in his picture of the Examination befere Dogderry 
ity, and Verges, from Much Ado About Nothing ; a scene which has 
oad of itself enough farce to satisfy any reasonable giggler. Its na- 
niet Fe tural touches Mr. Smirke broadens into farce; the farcical ones 
be (are trebly exaggerated; and that nothing may be left of proba- 
nie- bility, the faces of the whole company, except Conrad and Bo- 
an — rachio, are not only marked with the humour of the scene, but 
Ise. have each a distinct set of odd features, as if the persons present 
uce fF) must all have been what is vulgarly called characters. Low hu- 
igh —} mour, therefore, so excellently moralized, but loosely drawn by 
test f) Hogarth, was still left open for a nice observer, who should de- 
ive scribe it with a natural fidelity. Mr. Wilkie, the only painter of 


dy talent that Scotland has produced, came to London in the (8th 
his year of his age, and by displaying a Dutch nicety of finish, united, 
ent for the first time, with variety and delicacy of humorous expres- 
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sion, was soon acknowledged as the first low painter on recerd. 
His pictures are too well ‘known and estimated to need any de- 
scription here, which, to be just, ought to be minute. Spirit and 
correctness of drawing, propriety of colour, expression chaste as 
significant, and the happiest seizure of circumstance, are his dis- 
tinzuishing characteristics; but his pictures and success instantly 
created a sort of humorous school, and painters of landscape 
and portrait began to try whether nature had not intended them 
to be droll. Mr. Bird, who lately appeared, and was said to be 
a formidable rival, has a considerable turn for humour, but asa 
designer he is far inferior, and his humour is of a more partial 
kind, belonging rather to situation than to character. The best 
arlist whom Mr. Wilkie’s genius seems to have roused, is Mr. 
Sharpe, who, with a delicate eye for colour, and a pleasantness of 
social feeling, bas displayed considerable merit in what are called 
humorous conversation pieces; that is to say, in domestic groups 
with some accidental circumstance of drollery, as a Girl shutting 
her ears at Bad Music, a Boy convulsed with a Pinch of Snutf, 
«ec. The foreign costume in which he indulges himself has been 
censured, but it is not éasy to see why. | What he loses in point 
of familiar appeal, he gains in elegance, richness, and variety of 
dress ; and as to the essential humour of the pictures, a foreign 
girl may certainly be as much annoyed with discord as an English 
one, and a young Fleming take as oy erwhelming a pinch of snuff. 
Mr. Sharpe, however, is not a low painter; he has not sufficient 
humour, and at the same time he has too much refinement; for it 
would almost seem an axiom in painting, that these two feelings 
can never come together, at least in their natural strength. In 
Mr. Davison’s Collection of Paintings from English History , there 
is a picture by Wilkie, of Alfred letting the Cakes burn, in which 
the humorous circumstance is excellent, but the Prince mean; 
Mr. Devis has painted the same subject, and in his picture the 
humour is mean and the Prince excellent. 

Mr. Devis is one of the most universal painters we have, and 
is the link between history, fancy- -pieces, and portrait. His ta- 
lent consists in ease, and an apprehension of natural circumstances. 
Of his skill in the more familiar parts of history, his Death of 
Nelson, in the Cock-pit of the Victory, is a very just specimen ; 
and, on account of its ease and adherence to fact, is more valua- 
ble than that of Vest. The general fault of Mr. Devis is want 
of eifect, and a dingy colouring ; but he latterly seems aware of 
these great deiects, and his w ‘hole-length Portrait of a Lady in 
gatin, in the last Exhibition, was a masterpiece of ease, lightness, 
and delicate brilliancy. In small narrative, and other light pieces, 
we have two or three artists, besides Mr. Devis, of much elegant 
‘aste and of superior fancy. Mr. Howard can enter inte the 
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most graceful flights of poetry, as he has evinced in several small 
pictures from Shakspeare and the Classics, particularly his Hy- 
las borne away by the Water-nymphs, and a piece in the last Ex- 
hibition of the British Institution, in which he happily personi- 
fied, by Venus and Mercury, the certain Stars that 





Shot madly from their spheres | 
To hear the sea-maids’ music. 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 


For a man of so much taste as Mr. Howard, he has a singular 
fault, that of chubbiness in his faces and figures. He seems not 
to have studied drawing sufficiently. Mr. Thomson is in the 
same line, though he is also a pleasing portrait-painter. He has 
not Mr. Howard’s fancy, but his figures are much better executed ; 
and his colouring, when it acquires a litile more body, promises to 
be masterly. Mr. Owen appears to be inferior to both these gen- 
tlemen in fancy, but he has a better eye, and a greater taste for 
simplicity. In the natural attitudes and repose of Children he is 
now unrivalled ; and some of his later Portraits display a know- 
ledge of grouping and of delicate accident, that belongs to the 
highest rank in that department ofart. His colouring is peculiarly 
harmonious, of a gray and agreeably sober tone. This gray is, 
however, too prominent in the flesh, rendering it somewhat dingy. 
Mr. Lawrence has for some time past been reckoned the first in 
this line, but if it was too great a compliment to Sir Joshua and 
Vandyck to attribute to them a genius for history, it is the merest 
flattery to Mr. Lawrence. He is an artist of considerable talent, 
draws well, and catches a prominent expression with a vivid spi- 
rit of translation : but his colouring, which might be otherwise mas- 
terly, he renders too gaudy and imposing, and his attempts at an 
historical spirit are theatrical, as may be seen in his well-knqwn 
picture of Rolla bearing off Cora’s Infant :—if it be objected 
that this is a portrait of Kemble, and that Kemble’s manner is ve- 
ry theatrical, one may observe that it is not the business of Mr. 
Lawrence to copy a vitious manner, and that the very child on 
Rolla’s arm is as theatrical as the Peruvian himself. Portrait- 
painting has lately sustained a severe loss in Messrs. Hoppner and 
Opie, artists of no great refinement, but highly useful in their re- 
spective merits—ethe former a very natural colourist, the latter a 
just, though dry, painter, and a lecturer of much sound sense. 
The Abbe Winckelmann, who saw in our humid climate no- 
thing but barrenness of taste, might have condescended to inform 
himself that such climates are essentially favorable to two branch- 
es of art—Landscape-painting and Architecture. The former it 
supplies with scenes of perpetual verdure ; the latter it advises to 
be well built, and of a lasting solidity. In England, the drawing of 
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landscape has long been an ordinary accomplishment, and our wa- 
ter-colour Exhibitions are daily crowded with ladies who go there 
to study and to criticise, as our students do to the others. The 
drawing masters in this line have consequently had their activity 
roused, ~and the productions of Girtin, Havell, Varley, Christall, 

&c. have gone considerably beyond those of the late Mr. Sandby, 
Mr. Farington, and others of the old school, and begin to contest 
the palm with their elder sister, oil. ‘The latter branch, however, 

is decidedly capable of more richness and grandeur, and has the 
powerful advantage of durability. Of this art we have profes- 
sors of every description—painters of flat and mountainous scene- 
ry, of barren and of picturesque, of Italian and of Egyptian, of the 
banks of the Ganges and of the solitary mud banks of Chelsea. 
Preebairn, an elegant but flimsy painter, gave us the classical 
scenery of Italy, as Daniel does that of the East; and both have 
been valuable to men of literature. Mr. Cailcott is correct, taste- 
ful, and has a fine feeling for aérial effect: he has introduced a 
classical story into his last landscape, a practice that should be en- 
couraged like historical portraiture, inasmuch as it tends to bind 
the different branches of painting together, and to give each a pro- 
per respect for the other. The Messrs; Barkers are bold in scene- 
ry and perspective, with much freedom of penciling. Mr. Ar- 
nald’s productions are chaste, tasteful, and natural: the Reinagles, 
particularly the junior, are artists of considerable power and varie- 
ty; and Miss Goldsmith possesses a vigour of touch, and an eye to 
common nature, not often seen ina female professor. Chalon is a 
man of talent, but he should rely more upon his own powers. Lou- 
therbourg, a foreigner, wants the English cast of judginent ;_he is 
highly picturesque, and occasionally sublime, particularly in his Al- 

pine scenery ; but his luxuriance is apt to become mere flutter and 
tawdriness, and he works his colour up to such a glow that his land- 
scapes sometimes appear lit up with aconflagration. ‘This gentle- 
man also paints history in a style that, generally speaking, has the 
flutter of his landscape without its grandeur. He is in the habit of 
designing battles and military landings for the engraver, but his 
sailors have a kind of sturdy caricature about them that is not 
{inglish ; and of such landings and battles-array it may generally 
be said, that they are only a pitch above the. monotony of sea- 
fights. Our first landscape- aes is Mr. Turner, who has the 
same fault in his drawing as Sir Joshua, that of indistinctness of 
outline ; but this fault, which is so obnoxious in human subjects, and 
baffes Mr Turner’s ragged attempts at history, becomes very 
different in the mists and distances of landscape ; and he knows 
how to convert it into a shadowy sublimity. Mr Turner’s in- 


vention generally displays itseif through this medium, whether dis- 
tarbed or placid. 


His Whirlwind in the Desert astounded the 
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comioisseurs, who, after contemplating at proper distance an em- 
bodied violence of atmosphere that seemed to take away one’s 
senses, found themselves, when they came near, utterly at a loss 
what to make of it,"and as it were smothered in the attempt. OF his 
calmer style there are two exquisite specimens in Sir John Lei- 
cester’s Collection, one representing a Seat belonging to the Ba- 
ronet in Cheshire, the other the Demolition of Pope’s House at 
Twickenham. ‘The former is a towery mansion, seen on a fine 
April morning from beyond a large sheet of water, and looks as if 
it were dipped in moist air :—the latter is a picture of rich decay, 
a poet’s house in a state of demolition, contemplated upon an au- 
tumnal evening, with other attendant circumstances, that have all 
the meaning without the affectation of allegory. 

In architecture we are at present, I believe, without competition ; 
but what has been said above on this subject is, perhaps, stiil more 
applicable than formerly to the works of our artists. Our later 
edifices are upon the Greek models ; and where this is noi the case 
we have more eccentricity than originality. ‘The proportions of 
architecture, we are told, are fixed; iis orders are perfected ; 
and by what we can discover, its harmonious combinations are 
exhausted :—what then remains for invention? Somerset House 
is light and elegant, but it is said to be ill built, and, in a word, 
what beauty has it that is new’ Mr. Soane, a theoretical master 
of his art, wished to be original when he repaired the Bank ; and 
how did he effect his purpose? Merely by giving his edifice the 
look of a different object—merely by giving us a title-page con- 
tradictory to the contents of the book ; the Bank has the air ofa 
mausoleum, as if its builder intended to be ironical on our depart- 
ed gold— 


To show by one satiric touch 
No nation wanted it so much. 
Swirt, on Endowing his Irish Bedlam. 


Mr. Wyatt builds excellent houses, replete with snugness; but 
where is his invention in architecture ? Mr. Dance is said to be 
a clever artist ; but where is his invention? The New Theatre, 
built by Mr. Smnirke, jun. is undoubtedly an ornament te the me- 
tropolis ; but does it exhibit any thing beyond tasteful copying? 
What it possesses of beauty has been seen a thousand times in 
arcades and porticos ; and where he has diverged from the ordina- 
ry agreements he is said to have been wrong—as in the bareness 
of the sides, their want of uniformity, aud the unseemly arches on 
the roof. 'The architect with the greatest appearance of genius 
is Mr. Gandy ; but he has not exhibited this genius in any new 
modes of building, though it is possible he might do so, had he a 
proper opportunity. What gave the public a high idea of his 
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taste and imagination was the drawing of Pandemonium, exhibit- 
ed a few years since—a most poetical production certainly, and 
glowing with the preternatural fire of the original ; but did the 
building in itself display invention, abstracted ffom its poetical cir. 
cumstances, the extent, the burning ground, and the ghastly illu- 
minaiion? Itis certainly not for the RerLecror to decide; but 
either the architects have for centuries past had no acquaintance 
with invention, or invention has been entirely shut out of architec. 
ture. 

With the exception of this art, the objections to which apply of 
course to the rest of E Europe, the English school of design has 
manifested a decided character of originality ; and it has been its 
good fortune to be followed and animated in its endeavours by 
an excellent succession of engravers:—but of Engraving more 
hereafter. It is strikingly worthy of remark, that this originality 
is individual as well as general, and that our artists imitate each 
other much less than the other existing schools. The general 
dotage of the Italian school has already been mentioned. ‘The 

French painters, making a superficial use of the plundered 
Bee stores of Italy, and servilely imitating Dav id, who now leads/ 
the taste by his imperial office as well as his genius, have turned the 
old lore of flutter into a sculptural stiffness and affected clas- 
sicality, that promise little rivalry in invention. It would seem, 
therefore, that the same spirit of thinking which has given free- 
P dom and variety to the English character, and enabled us to ex- 
4 «4 hibit our humours as men, has entered into our composition as 

e artists. Our principal painters above mentioned have each their 

ts striking peculiarities ; and the two most promising of our young 

aie students, Messrs. Haydon and Hilton, have their’s also—the 
former a fine eye for correctness and colour, with an ambitious 
vehemence of style that promises grandeur of character but not 
refinement ;—the latter, a gentler taste, suceptible of pathos and 
various elegance, but inclined, unless he takes great care, to prefer 
show to substance, and become theatrical. May these young men 
fulfil the hopes entertained of them. If to a spirit of rational 
independence in art, our growing school shall add the same spirit 
as men and as a body—a spirit alike removed from the misan- 
Sapeey thropy of Barry and the courtliness of his enemies—the Fine Arts 
| of this country willsoon be worthy of its poetry and philosophy. 
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CHARACTER OF BONAPARTE. 


(From a London Paper.) 


FWe do not give this extract either as a model of correct composition, or as sub- 
scribing to the truth of all the opinions advanced in it. Itis a fine spirited sketeh, in 
the true taste of Irish eloquence, (we mean that of Grattan and Curran, ) constant- 
ly straining at effect, frequently rising to great elevation and splendour, but some- 
times alike sacrificing good taste and good sense to a trifling prettiness or empty 
rant. Itis to be lumented that the author's flattering auguries of future good to 
mankind have not all been fulfilled. Spain has not yet risen to the blessings of a 
free constitution, nor religion rejoiced over the last ruins of the inquisition ; yet we 
must notdespair; the progress of human happiness-and virtue may be delayed for 
atime, but their march, though sometimes slow, is sure. 


Fond impious man! think’st thou yon sanguine cloud, 
Rais’d by thy power, can quench the orb of day? 
To-morrow he repairs his golden flood, 

And glads the nations with redoubled ray.j 


He is fallen! We may now pause before that splendid prodigy 
which towered among us like some ancient ruin whose frown ter- 
rified the glance its magnificence attracted. Grand, gloomy, and 
peculiar, he sat upon the throne, a sceptred hermit, wrapt in the 
solitude of his awful originality. A mind bold, independent, and 
decisive; a will despotic in its dictates ; an energy that distanced 
expedition ; and a conscience pliable to every touch of interest, - 
marked the outline of this extraordinary character ; the most ex- 
traordinary, perhaps, that, in the annals of this world, ever rose, 
or reigned, or tell. Flung into life, in the midst of a revoluiion 
that quickened every energy of a people that acknowledged no 
superior, he commenced his course, a stranger by birth, and a 
scholar by charity! With no friend but his sword, and no fortune 
bui his talents, he rushed into the lists where rank, and wealth, and 
genius, had arrayed themselves, and competition fled from him as 
from the chance of destiny. He knew no motive but interest’; 
he acknowledged no criterion but success ; he worshipped no Goa 
but ambition, and witha stern devotion knelt at the shrine of bis 
idolatry. Subsidiary to this, thete was no creed that he did not 
profess ; there was no opinion he did not promulgate. In the hope 
ofa dynasty, he upheld the crescent ; for the sake of a divorce, he 
bowed before the cross ; the orphan of St. Louis, he became ihe 
adopted child of the republic ; and with a parricidal ingratitude, on 
the ruins of the throne and the tribune, he reared the tower of his 
despotism! A professed catholic, he imprisoned the pope ; a pre- 
tended patriot, he impoverished the country: end in the name of 

Vou. IV. New Series. 65 
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Brutus,* he grasped without remorse, and wore without shame, 
the diadem of the Cesars! 

Through this pantomime of his policy fortune played the clown 
to his caprices. At his touch crowns crumbled, beggars reigned, 
systems vanished, the wildest theories took the colour of his whim, 
and all that was venerable, and all that was novel, changed places 
with the rapidity ofa drama. Liven apparent defeat assumed the 
operations of victory ; his flight from Egypt confirmed destiny ; 
ruin itself only elevated him to empire. 

But if his fortune was great, his genius was transcendent ; decision 
flashed upon his councils, and it was the same to decide and to 
perform. To inferior intellects his combinations appeared perfect- 
ly impossible, his plans perfectly impracticable; but, in his 
hand, simplicity marked their development, and success vin- 
dicated their adoption. His person partook the character 
of his mind ; if the one never yielded in the cabinet, the other 
never bent in the field. -Nature had no obstacles that he did 
not surmount; space no opposition that he did not spurn; and 
whether amid Alpine rocks, Arabian sands, or polar snows, 
he seemed proof against peril, and seemed empowered with 
ubiquity! The whole continent of Europe trembled at behold- 
ing the audacity of his designs and the miracle of their execu- 
tion. Scepticism bowed to the prodigies of his performance ; ro- 
mance assumed the air of history; nor was there aught too in- 
credible for belief, or too fanciful for expectation, when the world 
saw a subaltern of Corsica waving his imperial flag over her most 
ancient capitals. All the visions of antiquity became common- 
places in hercontemplation. Kings were his people ; nations were 
his outposts; and he disposed of courts, and camps, and churehes, 
and cabinets, as if they were the titular dignitaries of the chess- 
board. ! 

Amid all these changes ke stood immutable as adamant. [i 
matiered little whether in the field or drawing room; with the mob 
or the levee; wearing the jacobin bonnet, or the iron crown: 
banishing a Braganza, or espousing a Lorraine; dictating peace 
on a raft to the Czar of Russia, er contemplating defeat at the gal- 
lows of Leipsic; he was still the same military despot. 

Cradled in the camp, he was to the last hour the darling of the 
army. Of all his soldiers, not one forsook him till affection was 
useless, and their first stipulation was the safety of their favourite. 
‘They knew well that if he was lavish of them, he was prodigal of 
himself; and that if he exposed them to peril, he repaid them 
with plunder. For the soldier he subsidized every people ; to the 
people he made even pride pay tribute. 


; * In his hypocritical cant after liberty, in the commencement of the revolution, 
a€ assumed the name of Brutus! Proh Pudor. 
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The victorious veteran glittered with his gains ; and the capitol, 
gorgeous With the spoils of art, became the miniature metropolis 
of the world. In this wonderful combination, his affectation of 
literature must not be omitted. The jailer of the press, he af- 
fected the patronage of letters ; the proscriber of books, he en- 
couraged philosophy ; the persecutor of authors, and the murderer 
of printers, he yet pretended to the protection of learning ! the as- 
sassin of Palm, the silencer of De Staél, and the denouncer of 
Kotzebue, he was the friend of David, the benefactor of De 
Lille; and sent his academical prize to the philosopher of Eng- 


Jand.* 


Such a medley of contradictions, and, at the same time, such an 
individual consistency, were never united in the same character. 
A royalist, a republican, and an emperor; a mahometan, a catho- 
lic, and a patron of the synagogue; a subaltern and a sovereign ; 
a traitor and a fyrant; a christian and an infidel ; he was, through 
all his vicissitudes, the same stern, impatient, inflexible original ; 
the same mysterious, incomprehensible self; the man without a 
model, and without a shadow. 

His fall, like his life, baffled allspeculation. In short, his whole 
history was like a dream to the world, and no man can tell how or 
why he was awakened from the reverie. Such is a faint and feeble 
picture of Napoleon Bonaparte, the first (and it is to be hoped 
the last) emperor of the French. 

That he has done much evil there is little doubt ; that he has 
been the origin of much good there is just as little. Through his 
means, intentional or not, Spain, Portugal, and France, have arisen 
to the blessings of a free constitution; superstition has found her 
grave in the ruins of the inquisition; and the fendal system, with 
its whole train of satellites, has fled forever. Kings may learn 
from him that their safest study, as well as their noblest, is the 
interest of the people. The people are taught by him, that there 
is no despotism so stupendous against which they have not a ree 
source; and to those who would rise on the ruins ef both, he is a 
living lesson, that if ambition can raise him from the lowest station, 
it can prostrate them from the highest. 








Porson’s Character of Gibbon’s History. 


An impartial judge, I think, must allow, that Mr. Gibbon’s 
History is one of the ablest performances of its kind that has ever 
appeared. His industry is indefatigable; his accuracy scrupu- 


* Sir Humphrey Davy was transmitted the first prize of the academy of arts and 
sciences. , 
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lous ; his reading, which, indeed, is sometimes ostentatiously dis- 
played, ICSE 5 his attention always awake; his memory re- 
tentive ; his style emphatic and expressive ; his periods harmoni- 
ous. His reflections are often just and profound ; he pleads elo- 
quently for the rights of mankind, and the duty of toleration; 
nor does his humanity ever slumber, unless when women are 
ravished, or the christians persecuied. 

Mr. Gibbon shows, il is true, so strong a dislike to Christianity, 
as visibly disqualifies hin for that sociely, of which he has cre- 
ated Ammianus Marcellinus president. [ confess that I see nothing 
wrong in Mr. Gibbon’s atiack on Christianity. . It proceeded, | 
doubt not, from the purest and most virtuous motive. We can 
only blame him for carrying on the attack in an insidious manner, 
and with improper weapons. He often makes, when he cannot 
readily find, an occasion to insult our religion; which he hates 
- cordially, that he might seem to revenge some personal injury. 

Such is his eagerness in the cause, that he Stoops to the most des- 
picable pun, or to the most awkward perversion of language, for 
the pleasure of turning the Scripture into ribaldry, or of calling 
Jesus an impostor. : 

Though his style is, in general, correct and elegant, he some- 
times draws out the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple 

of his argumen/. In endeavouring to avoid vulgar terms, he too 
frequen’ ly dignifies trifles, and clothes common thoughts in a 
splendid dress, that would be rich enough for the noblest ideas. 
In short, we are too often reminded of that great man, Mr. Prig, 
the auctioneer, whose manner was so inimitably fine, thut he had 
as much to say upon a ribbon as a Raphael. 

Sometimes, in his anxiety to vary his phrase, he becomes 
obscure ; and, instead of calling his personages by their names, 
defines them by their birth, alliance, office, or other circumstances 
of their history. ‘Thus an honest gentleman is often described by 
a circumlocution, lest the same word should be twice repeated in 
the same page. Sometimes epithets are added, which the tenour 
of the sentence renders unnecessary. Sometimes, i in his attempts 
at elegance, he loses sight of English, and sometimes of sense. 

A less pardonable fault is that rage for indecency which per- 
vades the whole work, but especially the last volumes. And, to 
the honour of his consistency, this is the same man who is 80 
prudish that he dares not call Belisarius a cuckold, because it 1s 
too bad a word for a decent historian to use. If the history were 
anonymous, I should guess that these disgraceful obscenities were 
written by some debauchee, who, having from age, or accident, or 
excess, survived the practice of lust, still indulged himself in the 
luxury of speculation; and exposed the impotent imbecility, af- 
ter he had lost the vigour, of the passions. 
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POETRY. 


Original.— For the Analectic Magazine. 


‘Holland has often defended herself against those charges of literary dulness with 


which the wits of France and England have assailed her, by proudly repeating 
the names of her-three illustrious sons, Grotius, Frasmus and Boerhaave. But 
itis a fact much lees generally known, and not a little singular, that the most clas- 
sical.tthe gayest, the most tender, and the most spirited of the modern Latin poets 
was a Dutchman. Johannes Secundus, an orator, a seulptor, and a poet of great 
excellence, was born at the Hague in 1511, and died at Utrecht in the twenty- 
fourth year of his age. His minor poems, though sometimes a littie trespassing on 
the stricter rules of prosody, are among the most pleasing productions of modern 
Latinity. They have the grace of Catullus, without his revolting impurty. One 
of these gay and elegant sports of fancy is founded on that beautiful passage in 
the first Eneid, in which Virgil describes the boy Ascanius, lulled to sleep by 
Venus, in the groves of Idalia 


At Venus, Ascanio placidam per membra quietem 
Irrigat : et fotum gremio Dea toilit in altos 
Idaliz lucos, ubi mollis Amaracus illum 

Floribus et dulci aspirans complectitur umbra, &c, 


Secundus’ elegant expansion of this idea has been thus prettily imitated by an 
anonymous American poet: } 


When Venus to Ida young Tulus brought, 
On the vi'lets she laid him to rest; 
With tenderest emotions her bosom was fraught, 
With the dearest resemblance her fancy was caught. 
She gaz’d on his charms, and delusively thought 
"Twas Adonis himself she caressed. 


That none might the tender illusion destroy, 

With roses she hid her retreat ; 

Then an odour divine she breathed round the boy, 
And watching his slumbers, she tasted a joy 
Which fancy had rendered most sweet. 


How oft was she tempted the boy to embrace 
When the much-lov’d resemblance she found, 
But fearing his light flying slumbers to chase, 
The kisses ambrosial, design’d for his face, . 
She impressed on the roses around. 
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When touched by her lip, see each rosebud unclose 
To drink the perfume of her breath, 

See each flowret return her a kiss as it blows, 
While her blush during life is preserved by the rose, 
And her fragrance retained after death. 


All hail humid kisses of roses unblown, 

Created by beauty and love ; 

Hail kisses of nectar! Eliza alone 

With his theme car compensate the poet unknown, 

And place him all poets above. L,. 


p—___] 


THE DEAD TWINS. 


*Twas summer, and a Sabbath eve, 
And balmy was the air, 
I saw a sight that made me grieve, 
And yet the sight was fair ; 
Within a little coffin lay 
Two lifeless babes as sweet as May. 


Like waxen dolls, that infants dress, 
The little bodies were ; 
A look of placid happiness 
Did on each face appear ; 
And in the coffin, short and wide, 
They lay together, side by side. 


A rosebud, nearly closed, I found 
Each little hand within, 
And many a pink was strew’d around, 
With sprigs of jessamine ; 
And yet the flowers that round them lay 
Were not to me more fair than they. 


Their mother, as a lily pale, 
Sat by them on a bed, 3 
And, bending o’er them, told her tale, 
And many a tear she shed ; 
_ ¥et oft she cried amidst her pain, 
My babes and I shall meet agam. 











DOMESTIC LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Ix the month of September was published the ninth and last volume 
of the American Ornithology, compiled by Mr. George Ord, from the 
drawings and manuscript notes of the late Alexander W ison. Wilson « 
was an enthusiast in his favourite pursuit, and an enthusiast of no common 
order. Never was there a more accurate observer of nature, never one 
who painted her charms more vividly, or with greater fascination of man- 
ner. Instead of taking his reader, like other naturalists, into a museum 
of stuffed and varnished birds, and coldly lecturing on the characteristic 
marks of their genera and species, he hurries you along with him into 
the woods and the fields, leads you with stealthy pace to watch the little 
wood-pecker, hammering away on the decaying apple tree ; or conducts 
you to the bold shore of the majestic Hudson, and points out to you the 
eagle sailing aloft with, steady wing, and mounting, without effort, in airy 
circles, higher and higher, till the straining eye can follow him no longer 

He has, beyond all the writers of our country, contributed most lar rely 
towards enlarging and multiplying the sources of pure and benevolent 
pleasures in every cultivated mind. He has taught us to recognise every 
bird of our forests as an intimate acquaintance, with whose “disposition 
and familiar habits of life we are perfectly acquainted, and has connected 
every wood-note and simple chirp with a hundred agreeable associations. 

His drawings are like his descriptions ; they bear the same character 
of truth and nature ; there is in them nothing tame, nothing exaggerated. 
We do not know of any European publications of this nature which sur- 
passes the Ornithology in the beauty and excellence of its plates. The 
coloured engravings in Edwards’ birds are very mean in comparison ; 
those of Catesby are showy, but stiff, and without much character. The 
magnificent work of a French naturalist, on the parrot, may, indeed, vie 
with it, but even there the effect is prod: need as much by the gorgeous 
colours of those gay-coated birds as by the merit of the artist. 

In this additional volume, the plates, which are from Wilson’s own 
drawings, are in no respect inferior to those of the preceding volumes 
The descriptions accompanying them are judicious and satisfactory, 
though we miss the minute observation and animated manner of Wilson. 
A biog graphical meinoir, from the pen of Mr. Ord, is prefixed to the 
volume, in which the life of his deceased friend is related in an interest- 
ing manner, 2nd with a very cordial admiration of his genius and. virtues. 
We are sorry to be obliged to alloy this praise, by observing, that the 
Wiiter has suffered many inelegancies and maccuracies of style and fan- 
guage to escape him, w hich would have been hardly pardonable in the 
hasty compositions of such a monthly publication as our own. It is mor- 
tifying to observe these blemishes*in a splendid work like the Ornithology, 
upon which the literary reputation of the nation may in some degree rest, 
in other countries. We could have w ‘ished, too, that Mr. Ord had omit- 
ted those angry complaints in which Wilson poured forth his indignation 
against certain gentlemen, for their cold ree eption of the subseription pa- 
pers of his work. That Wilson himself, full of the conscious pride of 
genius, should have been indignant at this chilling indifferenc e to his 
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labours, is natural enough. But his editor has no right to participate iy 
these feelings, and he should have considered that the salaries of our 
presidents of colleges, governors, and city magistrates, are not sufficient to 
enable them to set up for Mecenases, and that men in public stations whe 
are, day after day, assailed by some voluble, brazen-fronted fellow, perking 
into their faces, papers of proposals for magazines, prints, maps, travels, 
encyclopedias, or family bibles, soon become steeled alike against merit 
and impudence, and resolutely shut their hearts and their purses against 
every thing which comes in this suspicious form. 

Mr. Ord i isa fortunate man; he has connected his name, and embodied 
his writings, with a work w hich has in it the seeds of long life ; and when 
the reputation of Alexander Wilson goes down to posterity “ cathering 
all its fame,’’ still 


Shall his little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale. 


Lately published at Baltimore, “The Select Works of Robert Goodloe 
Harper,’’ consisting of speeches on political and forensic subjects, and 
sundry political tracts, 


Shelden & Co. of Hartford, propose to publish by subscription, a duode- 
cimo volume of “ Original Pieces in prose and verse,” by a young lady of 
Connecticut. , We have seen two of three very short extracts from’ the 
proposed volume, which we thought possessed more than ordinary merit; 
and some friends, for whose taste and judgment we entertain great re- 
spect, speak highly both of the authoress and her works. 


The New-York booksellers have just are an edition of Dr. 
Glarke’s Homer, accurante Gro. Irnonsipr, A. M. which is worthy of 
notice, as being the first edition of Homer, in the original, ever printed 
on this side the Atlantic. 


William Dunlap, Esq. is preparing for the press a life of the late Charles 
Brockden Brown, of Philadelphia. Mr. Dunlap’s last literary performance 
was the life of Cooke. A more striking contrast cannot well be conceived 
than that afforded by the whimsical medley of genius and-folly exhibited 
in the character of Cooke to the mild and quiet virtues, the retiring 
modesty, the domestic habits, the unwearied industry, and the“acute, in- 
quisitive mind of Charles Brown. 

Brown has left behind him no one work which can fairly be considered 
as a just standard of his talents. But in every one of those works, which 
flowed with unceasing rapidity from his prolific pen, may be traced some 

marks of his singularly ingenious and original mind. The wild and som- 
bre imagination of his Wieland and Ormond, and the yellow fever scenes 
of Arthur Mervyn, the many passages of the historical part of his Annual 
Register, as well as the inexhaustible fertility of argument and objection 
which he displayed in his political and moral essays, are sufficient proofs 
of the variety and excellence of his talents. We doubt whether public 
opinion has yet done justice to his memory. To assert the posthumous 
claims of a man of genius to the respect and applause of his countrymen, 
is a task equally honourable and pleasing, andit is one which, we doubt not, 
Mr. Dunlap will perform with zeal and ability. 
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There will shortly be published a life of Gen. Francis Marion, of South 
Carolina; it will be printed in one vol. 12mo. of about 300 pages. ‘The 
southern campaigns of our revolutionary war were distinguished by nu- 
merous splendid examples of daring valour and partisan achievement. 
Throughout all this active scene, Gen. Marion was conspicuous as the 
bravest among the brave. A well-written narrative of his exploits can- 
not fail of being highly interesting, as well as hondurable to the character 
and literature of our country. But we are sorry to observe, that in the 
proposals announcing this work, there is a certain swell and forced eleva- 
tion of language which, ifadmitted into the book itself, will disfigure what it 
was meant to adorn. ‘There isa sober dignity about the characters of the 
companions of Washington and Greene, as they are exhibited in the sim- 
ple truth of history, which can gain nothing by inflated eulogy. We should 
be very surry to see any attempt to metamorphose these heroes of histo- 
ry into heroes of romance, and would much rather keep our Morgans and 
Marions as they are in their own revolutionary true-blue, than to see any 
one of them tricked off with tinfoil! and copper lace, as Don Bellianis or 
Tirante the White. 


The Society, held at Albany, “ for the Promotion of the Useful Arts” have 
recently published a tiird vol. Svo. of their transactions. Like most ofthe 
volumes of transactions published in this country, and, indeed, in all coun- 
tries, this volume contains several good papers, but is not particularly 
valuable as a whole. ‘The first, and best article, is an annual address de- 
livered before the society, by Dr. T. Romeyn Beck. Its design is to exlibit, 
in one view, the mineral riches of the United States, with their various ap- 
plications to the arts, as now practised in this country, and to show the 
practicability of the increase of different manufactures, the raw materials of 
which are obtained from the mineral kingdom. This is executed, we think, 
with very great ability. A great mass of information on this subject 
is collected together from various sources ; much of it of a kind not to be 
found in books; and the whole is communicated with great perspicuity 
and precision of language, and ina most simple and unostentatious manner. 
This address has impressed us with a high respect for the talents of its 
author, who, we understand, is a very young man. It is followed by a eulo- 
gium of the late Chancellor Livingston, by the Rev. Mr. Clowes. Mr. 
Clowes tells us but little more of the chancellor than was already known 
by every body, and he does not tell that little remarkably well. The 
statesman and philosopher who was the prime agent in three of the most 
important events of our nationa! history, the purchase of Louisiana, the in- 
troduction of merino sheep, aud the invention of the steam-boat, surely 
deserves an abler biographer. The next paper is on the botany of the 
United States, with a catalogue of plants indigenous to the state of New- 
York, by Mr. L. Green; the paper is creditable to the writer, as a man of 
science, and the catalogue is, we believe, the fullest which has yet been 
compiled. 

We have next several miscellaneous papers by Mr. Genet, which are 
remarkable for that mixture of badinage and rhetorical flourish with sei- 
entific information, which characterizes many of the French men of sci- 
ence. The volume is closed by a number of short original and translated 
papers on different subjects ; the most valuable is Dr. Dewitt’s, on chim- 
ney fire-places. Dr. Dewitt’s invention consists in combining Dr. Franklin's 
original plan for his. stove (as connected with an air-box) with Ramford’s 
hre-place. 
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A long but interesting paper, by Dr. Herschell, has been read before the 
Royal Society detailing the result ofmany years’ observations On the sidereal 
and nebulous appearance of the heavens. The doctor began by relating his 
observations on the relative maguitudes of the stars, considering those of the 
first magnitude to be equal to our sun; determined the magnitudes and 
changes in the appearance of a great number of fixed stars ; gave a history of 
the alterations which he has noticed in the aspect of the sidereal heavens 
during the last thirty years ; and described those stars which have increased 
in magnitude or brilliancy, have lost or acquired surrounding nebula, or 
have had wings, tails, or other peculiarities. He seems inclined to believe, 
from his observations, that bew sidereal bodies are in a constant and pro- 
gressive state of furmation; that nebulous appearances gradually assume 
aglobular character; that the heavens are not infinite, and that stars have 
a “compressing power.’ He considers the origin and progress of sidereal 
bodies to be nearly in the following order: first, vague and indistinct ne- 
bulz, like the milky way ; secondly, detached or clustered nebula, which 
consolidate into clusters of stars; thirdly, these stars, becoming more defi- 
nite, appear with nebulous appendages in the different forms of wings, tails, 
&e. ; and lastly, that all are finally concentrated into one clear, bright, and 
large star. Ur. H. cone udes, that the progressive discovery of nebule 
will be equal to the improvement of our telescopes, and that in proportion 
as we are possessed of more powerful space-penetrating instruments, will 
our knowledge of the sidereal heavens be extended. Many of his latter 
observations, directed to ascertain the absorption or condensation of ne- 
bule, were made on stars which he had before described in his numerou 
papers in the Phil. Transact.; others were made on those whose places 
h.ve been determined by foreign astronomers. 


A paper on vision, read before the Royal Society by Mr. Ware, con- 
tains a great many cases of near-sighted persons, with remarkable changes 
produced in the sight by different causes. These cases authorise the 
following concl.-sions :-— 

1. Near-sightedness is rarely observed in infants, or even in children 
under ten years of age. It affects the higher classes of society more than 
the lower: and the instances are few, if any, in which, if the use of con- 
cave glasses has been adopted, increasing years have either removed oi 
lessened this imperfection. 

2, Though the usual effect of time on perfect eyes be that of inducing « 
necessity to make use of convex glasses, in order to see near objects dis- 
tinctly, yet sometimes, even after the age of fifty, and after convex glasses 
have been used many years for this purpose, the eyes have not only ceas- 
ed to derive benefit from them, wherr looking at near objects, but they 
have required concave glasses to enable them to distinguish with precision 
objects at a distance. 

5. Though the cause of this change be not always known, yet some- 
times it has been induced by the use of evacuating remedies, particularly 
of leeches applied to the temples ; and sometimes by looking through ¢ 
microscope, for'a continued length of time, for several successive days. 

4. Instances are not uncommon in which persons far advanced in life, 
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9 long time to the use of deeply-convex glasses, when they have read:or 
written, have ceased to derive benefit from these glasses, and they have 
becume able, without any assistance, to see both near and distant objects 
almost as W ell as when they were young. Although it be not easy to as- 
certain the cause of this amended vision, it seems not improbable that it is 
occasioned by an absorption of part of the vitreous humour ; in consequence 
of which the sides of the eye collapse, and its axis from the cornea to the 


= retina is lengthened ; by which alteration the length of this axis is brought 
ne his fe inte the same proportion to the flattened state of the cornea, or crystal- 
2 > line, or both, which it had to these parts before the alteration took place. 
ai - Sir Charles Blagden states his concurrence in opinion with Mr. Ware, 
‘ and that near-sightedne ss comes on at an e arly age, and that it is almost con- 
i ol fined to the higher ranks. He conceives it to be owing to the habit ac- 
AVENS quired by such young people of confining their attention to near objects. 
eased 

~e An illustrated edition of Strut’s Dictionary of Engravings, which has been 
lieve, offered for sale by Longman & Co. consists of 37 vols. j in imp. folio, Russia 
| pro- gilt leaves and joints; and contains 8,000 prints, produced by the artists men- 
sume tioned in the work, im all the various branches of engraving, from the first 
have invention of the art to the present time, many of them unique, and all of 
lereal them scarce or valuable. ‘To assemble specimens of every known print of 
t ne- the most eminent engravers, employed an industrious collector nearly 50 
vhieh years, and the cost of a work containing 8,000 prints, indep endent of the 
’ defi- meptel must have been enormous. Mess. L. & Co. offer it at the price of 
, tails, 2,000/. which although a large sum for a single work, yet, as it must ever re- 
ane main without a rival, it is a prize worthy of being ¢ possessed by those who 
Pbulee ean indulge in luxuries of this kind. 

ITtion 

3, Will Mr. Wordsworth has completed a new Poem, which is now in the 
latter press. 

of ne Fe 

eros Miss A. M. Porter is engaged i in printing a new novel, under the title 
laces s of “The Maid of Norway. 


The portraits of many distinguished characters of the reign of George 
| CON: Be Vil. from the aren of Sir Joshua Reynolds, are engraving, and are to 


—— be published under the title of Ieconographia Reynoldsiana. 
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_ OBITUARY NOTICE. 
cing a & 
ts dis: & Died, at Boston, May 12,1814, the Hon. Robert Treat Paine, LL. D. 
lasses 4 He was born in Poston, March 11,1731, the son ofa respectable clergy- 
cease an. Lis prepurenny classical education was under the justly famous Mr. 
t they F Lovell. He entered Harvard University in 1745, and received the custo- 
cisio) F¥ mary academieal honours in regular course. In 1806 the well-merited 

; honor: ary degre e of Doctor of awe was conferred. 

some- For several years his attentions appear to have been miscellaneous. A 


ularly part of the time was given to the study of theology, a part was oceupied 
nigh @ hy In business which led ‘him to visit Europe. He afterwards concluded to 
ys. Fe devote himself to that profession in which: he gained such respectability 
in Jife, and distinction. He became a student in the we e of the very eminent 
ed for F Mr. Benjamin Pratt, afterwards chief justice of New-York: and, about 
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1759, settled as alawyer at Taunton, in the county of Bristol Here 
he became acquainted with his surviving consort. Tieir connexion was 
most affectionate and happy. Sanctioned by heaven, and mellowed by 
time, it cheered and soethed him to life’s latest hour. 

His preparation for the bar was worthy of his celebrated instructor. 
He was soon known as asound lawyer ; most faithful and assiduous in the 
business entrusted to him; and he rapidly acquired notice and confidence. 
His townsmen testified their sense of his worth, by an election to the pro- 
vincial general court, about 1769. These who are familiar with our histo- 
ry will recollect that at a season of much difficulty and solicitude, el] 
adapted to call forth the energy of the “ master minds’ ef the country, 
Mr. Paine was among the Zealous and active friends of the popula: interest, 
in the questions which were agitated between the assembly and the royal 
govergors, by whom he was marked as one of the “ busy spirits’’ that 
must be put down. The part which he took from conviction he reso- 
lutely maintained ; and was returned as a member of the provincial con- 
gress, from which he was delegated to the first continental congress, 5th 
Sept. 1774. In this body he was efficient and prompt in action, resolute 
and wise in council; and retained his seat till, on the adoption of the Mas- 
sachusetts constitution, he was appointed the first attorney general in his 
native state. This office he discharged, in a season peculiarly trying, with 
great ability and fidelity; and in 1790 he was commissioned as one of 
the justices of the supreme judicial court. Inflexibly just as a ; ublic 
prosecutor, he received the approbation and secured the gratitude of ihe 
wise and good. His was also another tribute, often not less unequivocal, 
the dislike and censure of the turbulent and‘unprincipied. Those by whom 
the laws were pronounced “ grievances” were not to be expected to fee! 
much complacency towards the upright and faithful functionaries of jus- 
tice. All who were not ripe for rebellion were denounced as enemies. 
For fourteen years he continued on the bench, highly esteemed by his as- 
sociates, and of most Important service to the public: His hearing hav- 
ing become greatly impaired by a severe cold, taken on one of the cireuits, 
he resigned in 1804, when he was immediately elected into the executive 
council of the commonwealth. He declined a reélection; and resolutely 
withdrew from public life. 

Of all good desigus, for the advancement of sound knowledge and use- 
ful improvement, he was a ready and efficient promoter. He was among 
the founders of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and was one 
of the counsellors, from its establishment, in 1780, until his decease. 

Though he devoted so much time tothe public, he was yet much with 
his family ; and as acompanion and a father he was affectionate, provident, 
exemplary, and endeared. His attachments, public and private, were 
very warm and sincere. Of most active mind, and social dispositions, ht 
cheered the cirele of kindred, friendship, and neighbourhood. He read 
much and thought much ; his knowledge was extensive and well digested: 
his memory retentive and ready; his wisdom was all practical and ope 
rative. Of regular and temperate habits, and cheerful temper, he was 
spared to a good old age; he enjoyed his faculties unimpared to the last ; 
ret2zined his interest in his friends and country ; its religious, civil, and 
literary institutions ; rejoiced in its good, lamented its delusions, was im- 

ressed with its dangers, prayed for its peace. 

He was the friend of Christianity and its ministers. Religion was with 
him a sentiment, as well as a system. It was operative in his life and at 
his death. He bore successive bereavements as became a man and a 
christian ; he died like a hero and a saint. Leaving his affectionate bless- 
ing to survivors, bis exit was that of the righteous ; firm in faith, cheerfu' 
in hope. 
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